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History oF Rapio IN MICHIGAN 
By Rosertr L. Kev_iy 
JACKSON 


HE practical application of the principles of wireless 
i to communication in Michigan dates to 1901. About 
twenty years later radio broadcasting as we know it today 
came into existence in Detroit. 

Back of each venture was the vision of a young Michigan 
scientist, and in the twenty-year interval that spanned the 
installation of the first commercial sending set in this state 
and the establishment of the world’s first broadcasting sta- 
tion, wireless became indispensable in the region of the Great 
Lakes. It saved lives and fortunes; it hurled its messages 
at incredible speed to places otherwise inaccessible, and the 
young scientist, Thomas E. Clark of Detroit, no longer had to 
bear the jibes of those who scoffed at his visions, called him 
a dreamer and labeled him “Wireless” Clark. 

The state of Michigan might have been a follower instead 
of a leader in the development and use of wireless if it had 
not been for the encouragement of two prominent and wealthy 
Detroit families—the MecMillans, who sponsored communica- 
tion through the air for several generations; and the Scripps, 
who contributed funds for research and who established a 
radiophone station as a service adjunct to the Detroit News. 
This broadcast station, now known as WWJ, generally is 
credited with the honor of being the first to take the air with 
a daily advertised schedule of program features. Its service, 
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begun Aug. 20, 1920, helped to stimulate a new amusement 
enterprise and a new industry which has a total capital in- 
vestment in the United States of more than $3,000,000,000. 

Michigan had not yet felt the great impetus of the motor 
industry when Thomas FE, Clark, in 1901, turned a keen and 
enthusiastic mind toward wireless communication. 

“There goes ‘Wireless’ Clark”, Detroiters would say. “He 
thinks he can talk through the air without wires”. Their 
smiles of pity were poorly hidden. 

But “Wireless” Clark did not care what they thought. He 
had experimented with his sending and his receiving sets. He 
knew what could be done with them. Wireless communication 
was by means of the telegraphers’ code, but Mr. Clark boldly 
forecast the day when voices and instrumental music would 
fill the air. When experiments made this vision practical, 
his was the driving foree that transformed the idea into a 
reality. ; 

After exhaustive tests had proved wireless telegraphy en- 
tirely practical, Mr. Clark approached Senator James Me- 
Millan, owner of the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company, 
to present a complete plan for equipping his passenger boats 
with wireless sets. 

“The senator grasped the idea immediately,” Mr. Clark 
says. “He gave orders for quarters io be fitted up for an 
operator on the old City of Detroit. And he permitted us 
to establish our land station on the waterfront near Wood- 
ward avenue. When all was in readiness, and after we had 
successfully transmitted a few messages from land to boat and 
back, Mr. MeMillan, as a final test, gave us a code message 
to be sent from the middle of Lake Erie. 

“Static bothered us tremendously in those days. Our spark- 
gap sets were rather mushy at their best, and we had little or 
nothing to go by. Our system was entirely cut and try. We 
had no precision insitruments—not even a wavemeter. 

‘But we took the Senator’s message, and we shot it back as 
he directed from the middle of the lake. Most of the message 
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made sense, and taking it was easy, but here and there were 
code words and we had no knowledge whether they were right 
or not. But we copied down what we thought they were, 
and we delivered the message that night. 

“The next day Mr. McMillan confirmed the accuracy of the 
message, and from that time our wireless was a permanent 
fixture on the D. & C. boats until 1911 when the equipment of 
the Clark Wireless was ordered removed in favor of United 
Wireless, a stock-selling organization formed on a national 
seale.” 

But in the ten years from 1901, wireless on the Lakes grew 
amazingly. In 1904 a station was opened in Cleveland. Great 
encouragement was given the enterprise there by the Lake 
Carriers Association, and by 1909 there were stations in the 
principal ports on all the lakes with equipment on boats out 
of Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 

Among the cities linked in this communication chain were 
Detroit, Port Huron, Bay City, Saginaw, Alpena, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ludington, Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, Erie, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Port Stanley, Conneat, and others. 

While extending his network of commercial wireless tele- 
graph stations, Mr. Clark found time to experiment with the 
radiophone. The Detroit News of Dec. 23, 1906, gave several 
columns to a story reporting the results of that experimenting. 
“Wireless ’phones an accomplished fact in Detroit”, the head- 
lines read. “Experiments of Thomas E. Clark resulted in 
complete success . ... Demonstration made Saturday before 
representatives of The News .... Sounds are carried through 
the earth and heard with vivid distinctness.” 

Those who attended that historic demonstration failed to 
visualize the ultimate function of the wireless telephone. In- 
stead of seeing a new amusement enterprise available to every 
home without charge, they looked for the commercial applica- 
tion of the radiophone in point-to-point communication and 
considered the possibility of its eliminating telephony by wire. 
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“In order to perfect the wireless telephone,” the article 
says, “so that a user in Detroit can call up a particular phone 
out of perhaps hundreds in a distant city, the sending instru- 
ment or transmitter must be given the right degree of power 
to overcome both the distance and the varying accidental con- 
ditions which affect transmission, and must be attuned to 
set up vibrations in the particular phone desired, that will 
call the attention of the owner and afterward enable him to 
hold converse over it.” 

In the operation of his wireless telegraph company Mr. Clark 
advocated, and practiced, speed and power,—speed for his 
operators so that more messages could be handled, and power 
for his sets so that they could ride down the static that 
threatened the intelligibility of communication. 

A former Associated Press operator, Pearl Williams, was 
engaged to teach the wireless operators the Phillips Abbrevia- 
tion by which a word or number meant a phrase. And as for 
power, Mr. Clark used as high as 20 kilowatts, and had re- 
placed the inefficient spark-gap set with the rotary gap using 
field control. 

During the telegraph strike of 1907 the wireless carried a 
heavy burden of messages. It was about this time that Mr. 
Clark began what is still a most important marine service. 
He had his operators report vessel passages from the principal 
lake ports, and for six weeks they were delivered to the boat 
owners daily by uniformed messengers. Then the service 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. Stopping was a test of 
its effectiveness. The boat owners clamored for it to be 
resumed, and it was. 

While wireless communication was developing, its area of 
service was increasing along with its usefulness. Newspapers 
of Detroit and other Michigan cities were given from-the-scene 
reports of marine disasters or of happenings on the boats as 
they plied the Lakes with only the thin thread of wireless 
communication holding them to civilization. 


Saat So Ee 
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What might be regarded as a pioneer experiment in the new 
practice of ship-to-shore communication was performed by Mr. 
Clark in 1908 when he successfully talked by radiophone with 
the operator on the City of Mackinaw from a land station in 
Alpena. The effective area of this station was not more than 
eight miles, however. 

In 1909 the Clark Wireless Company was asked to become 
affiliated with United Wireless, a consolidation of several wire- 
less companies throughout the United States. The invitation 
was declined and the Clark Wireless continued to function 
as usual until 1911 when its equipment was removed from the 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company’s boats. No con- 
tracts had been drawn covering the service, and the little 
wireless cabins were abandoned. But they were soon occupied 
again, when United Wireless went on the boats, using low 
power equipment. 

For a time the Clark Wireless remained in operation. There 
was no federal or state control of this form of communication 
until August of 1912, and Mr. Clark charges that United 
Wireless deliberately interferred with the transmission of mes- 
sages from his stations. 

United Wireless was succeeded by the Marconi Company of 
America. After the World War the Radio Corporation of 
America virtually obtained control of this form of communica- 
tion, and its equipment is now found on boats sailing the 
Great Lakes. 

In 1913 the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company asked 
Mr. Clark to install his equipment on its boats again, but 
he declined, and this marked the end of Michigan’s first en- 
terprise in public commercial wireless. Since that time two 
other companies have attempted to operate in Michigan and 
in other states touching the Great Lakes. The Inter-City 
Radio Telegraph Company in 1919 built a station in Detroit 
to handle traffic to Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York. The 
company was organized by Emil J. Simon of New York City. 
It made several efforts to remain in the field but was finally 
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forced to give up because of lack of funds. The Federal Radio 
Telegraph Company, a Buffalo concern, also proposed to oper- 
ate in the region of the Great Lakes. A station was erected 
near Detroit, but it was never used for the Federal company 
never took the air. Although millions of dollars was invested 
in it, the company found itself beset by injunction after in- 
junction until it was compelled at last to abandon its stations 
which were said to have been the best built up to that date. 

During the years between 1913 and 1920 wireless in Mich- 
igan progressed steadily. A dominating influence was that 
exerted by a group of radio enthusiasts known as “amateurs” 
or “hams”. For the most part they were youths of high school 
age who had contrived antennas in the back yards of their 
homes. Their wireless shacks were located in a spare room 
or in the attic. And for many of the refinements now in use 
in radio broadcasting, the industry must thank some boy’s 
curiosity or a ship’s radio operator driven to invention by 
necessity. 

The incentive for amateur wireless activity in Detroit and 
throughout Michigan was given by the romantic story of Jack 
Binns, the radio operator who was the hero of a great maritime 
disaster in 1909. When the steamer Florida collided with the 
Republic off the Nantucket Lightship during a heavy fog on 
Jan, 23, 1909, Binns stuck to his post and continued to send 
out a distress call until he managed to bring assistance to the 
disabled ships. The story of how he saved about 2,000 lives 
was widely published in the newspapers of the United States, 
and the appeal of the circumstance it described was general. 
In answer to the resulting demand for more information on 
the fascinating subject of wireless the Detroit Times printed 
schematic diagrams for the amateur operator, and soon the 
ranks of these had increased enormously. 

The fascination of wireless remained with many of these 
amateurs and, on graduation, they became professionals, ship- 
ping on the great freighters they had seen passing majestically 
through the Detroit River. 
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When radio broadcasting became a reality in 1920 they were 
called in large numbers from their ships to man the oper- 
ating rooms of the new art which was destined to become one 
of the greatest forward forces the world has known. 

Several of these amateurs went with the pioneer station, 
now known as WWJ. One of them, Walter Hoffman, is its 
chief engineer, and another, Edwin G. Boyes, is its chief oper- 
ator. Herbert Tank and Albert Allen, also of WWJ, are 
others whose amateur call letters were well known before 
‘adio broadcasting seriously engaged the attention of the pub- 
lie. 

Henry B. Joy, a wealthy enthusiast of Detroit, gave much 
encouragement to the development of radio in Michigan. 
Within his own laboratory he kept pace with the progress 
of the art, and he is still known among amateurs as a skilled 
operator. Another prominent Detroiter inevitably linked to 
the advancement of wireless during its slow upward trend 
toward the phase known as radio was Clyde Darr, whose ex- 
periments were constructive and far-reaching in their effects. 
Mr. Darr was one of the first to take the air with a radiophone 
set. His broadcasting preceded the installation of radio ap- 
paratus by the Detroit News. Others who “pounded the brass” 
in the old days and whose enthusiasm built up wireless and 
radio were Ed Densteadt, now in charge of radio for the 
Detroit Police Department, George Norris, Fred Bornman, 
Floyd Straith, Les Ilgenfritz, Ross Keifer, Glen Monroe, 
Charles W. Beals, and James McCaffrey. Another prominent 
amateur of the early days is Ed Clark, chief engineer of radio 
station WMBC in Detroit. 

The year 1920 witnessed not only the birth of radio broad- 
casting, but also the establishment of a commercial interna- 
tional wireless service linking the United States with foreign 
nations. On March 1, 1920, the Radio Corporation of America 
sent its first message across the Atlantic. This event took 


place a short time after the return to private ownership of 
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the high power stations that had been under government con- 
trol during the World War. 

In August of that year the Detroit News took the air with 
its station SML. Throughout the United States there were 
perhaps 20,000 amateurs with receiving sets capable of pick- 
ing up broadcast programs. In Wayne County it is estimated 
that there were probably 100 amateur stations. The sets 
they used were for communicating with one another and for the 
most part were home-made. They were one and two tube 
affairs, using the regenerative principle. 

When SML, now known as WWJ, began its series of ex- 
perimental programs on Aug. 20, practically every one of these 
amateur sets was tuned to its wavelength. The transmitter 
was a De-Forest OT-10, working on 200 meters. Its power 
rating was 20 watts. The power supply was derived from a 
150-watt, 500-volt direct current generator, driven by a quar- 
ter horse-power motor. 

The formal dedication of the station, and the beginning of 
broadcasting in Michigan, was announced in the Detroit News 
of Sept. 1, 1920, when amateurs throughout the state were in- 
vited to give wireless parties and to “hear voices in the night”. 

To quote the article: “So far as is known here, this is the 
first time in the history of radio development that a newspaper 
will use the radiophone in the transmission of news... . 
Every wireless operator in Michigan, Ohio, and Ontario is in- 
vited to open up his receivers and participate in the enter- 
prise. Every community that houses an operator is fortunate, 
and every man, woman, and child invited by an operator to 
sit in and listen to tonight’s demonstration will be specially 
favored—for they are participating in an event that will be, 
in a sense, epochal.” 

Speaking of tests preceding the formal dedication the article 
declared that “the results obtained by use of the ordinary wire- 
less telegraph receivers were quite astonishing.” 

Although the radiophone service of the Detroit News began 
on Aug. 20, 1920, and has continued without interruption, 
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claims have been made for KDKA in Pittsburgh as the pioneer 
station. In the Radio Decade, published by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, appears this statement: 

“The broadcasting experiments that were being conducted 
in 1920 by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, which led to the operation there of the 
first broadcasting station on Nov. 2, 1920, have grown into an 
endowment of education and entertainment that has reached 
into millions of households and altered life in every city and 
hamlet of the land.” 

And again the article states: “The returns of the election 
of President Harding in 1920 were sent out on the day of the 
opening of the station that received the call letters KDKA. 
The election results were heard by a few thousand listeners, 
most of whom must have realized that they were participating 
in an epochal event.” 

Reports of this election also were given by the News sta- 
tion, and from accounts printed in the official publications 
of both pioneer stations organized in 1920 the honor of being 
first must go to the station now called WWJ by a margin of 
more than two months. The first licenses for broadcast sta- 
tions were issued in September of 1921. WwW4J, first to be 
licensed in Michigan, has a permit dating back to Oct. 18, 1921. 

Although the first radiophone station in Michigan did not 
begin operations until 1920, its beginning can be traced to 
1902 when James E. Scripps, founder of the Detroit News, 
and his son, William E. Scripps, now president of the Evening 
News Association, met with Thomas E. Clark for a practical 
demonstration of “wireless.” 

Apparatus was set up in Clark’s laboratory for sending, and 
a receiving set was located in a building two short blocks 
away. The demonstraton proceeded without fault. At the 
end the editor and his son were silent. No word passed be- 
tween them. Clark, thinking the experiment might not have 
interested them, poured out his enthusiasm in words. 
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“The time will come,” he said eagerly, “when you will sit 
in your home and be entertained by music played thousands 
of miles away. Men will talk across countless miles of waste 
and water; nations will be drawn closer together because, 
through this new discovery, they will better understand one 
another.” 

The two Scripps men listened attentively; then the elder 
drew something from his pocket and began to write upon it. 
In a moment he had finished. He handed the paper to Mr. 
Clark, whose hand shook as he took it—a check for $1,000. 

The money provided opportunity for research into wireless. 
That became a commercial venture on the Lakes, as has been 
related. During the years Mr. Clark continued to reach out 
into the unknown, pursuing that elusive something known as 
radio telephony, William E. Scripps watched many of the 
experiments, and his sons James and William J. also became 
interested in those uncanny things “Wireless” Clark was doing. 

About this time Dr. Lee DeForest began to manufacture 
sending sets, one of which was put in operation by the Detroit 
News. There were several of them in Detroit at the time, oper- 
ated by wireless enthusiasts. Among them were Clyde Darr 
and Fred Collins. 

The Scripps boys begged their father to get them a set, and 
on a trip to New York the device was bought and installed 
in a room in the Scripps home on Trumbull Avenue. 

One night William J. roused the household. “I’ve just heard 
a voice over the air,” he shouted. “Hurry, Dad, maybe it will 
still be on.” 

The father rushed up to the wireless room, clamped the 
phones to his ears, and after a moment of waiting he dis- 
tinctly heard words out of nowhere. 

The thought occurred to him as he listened that a sending 
set could be installed at the Detroit News to interest its read- 
ers. News bulletins could be given, Mr. Scripps decided, to 
supplement the service of the newspaper. The idea was put 
into action, and the DeForest receiver and transmitter were 
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placed in a small room where the bound files of the newspaper 
were kept. 

The government had not begun to license radio stations and 
it was not until Oct 13, 1921, that the broadcaster was issued 
a permit and given the call letters, WWJ, formerly used by a 
vessel in the Atlantic Coastal trade. 

The second station of importance operated in Michigan was 
installed by the Detroit Free Press. Its call letters were WCX. 
It operated in the desultory way of stations of that day, and at 
last was acquired by the Jewett Radio Corporation. William 
Richards, an automobile dealer, took it over later. Under the 
leadership of Leo Fitzpatrick, former newspaper man and 
radio announcer, the station, as WJR, the Goodwill Station, 
Inc., has become the most powerful of Michigan broadcasters. 

In the records of the Federal Radio Commission, stations 
that have been continuously licensed are regarded as the same 
station. As such the beginning of WJR was in WCX which 
was licensed May 4, 1922. 

While WWJ was content with providing a source of amuse- 
ment and information by radio as a novelty and service to its 
readers, WJR first sensed the commercial possibilities of broad- 
casting. It is believed that WJR was the first station in Mich- 
igan to present a sponsored program. It also was the first 
station in the state to experiment with television. While that 
art has not progressed much beyond the laboratory stage, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has seen in it a possibility of the near future. 
And in this belief he is supported by Mr. Clark, still an en- 
thusiastic experimenter, the same Mr. Clark who visioned the 
future of wireless and of radio. 

Of the stations now licensed to broadcast in Michigan, 
WXYZ is entitled to special mention or adding another step 
to the historical development of radio in this state. The sta- 
tion, known first as WGHP, was acquired by the Kunsky- 
Trendle Broadcasting Corporation from George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., an advertising agency, and the call letters were 
changed to WXYZ. The license covering this station dates 
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to June 3, 1925. It was on Feb. 18 of that year that WWJ 
became affiliated with WEAF in New York and a small group 
of other stations, the first network. This has become the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, covering every part of the 
United States. Some time later the Columbia Broadcasting 
System was formed, and its program service was released in 
Detroit through WXYZ. In 1931 the Columbia service trans- 
ferred to CKOK (now CKLW), a Canadian station located 
in Windsor, Ont. WXYZ became an independent, with am- 
bitions aspiring to local programs rivaling the network pres- 
entations. While this policy was being developed, George 
Trendle, president of the Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, conceived the idea of a network involving stations in 
the principal cities of the state. On Jan. 31, 1933, the net- 
work was put into operation, invoiving WELL, Battle Creek; 
WBCM, Bay City; WOOD-WASH, Grand Rapids; WFDF, 
Flint; WKZO, Kalamazoo; WIBM, Jackson, and WXYZ, the 
key station in Detroit. 

Under the direction of Mr. Trendle, president of the network, 
the general manager, Brace Beemer, is gradually reaching out 
for more cities to add to those now lined up in an effort to 
create one of the largest of independent networks. Michigan 
talent will continue to provide programs out of the originating 
studio in Detroit. They will be produced under the super- 
vision of Mr. Beemer, youngest of the network impresarios. 
Michigan’s first network manager was Howard O. Pierce, who 
is now production chief of the Greater Detroit Theatres Group. 

Michigan has had some thirty stations now no longer broad- 
casting. Most of them operated a year or two and then gave 
up, but others remained three or four years. For instance, 
Henry B. Joy, mentioned elsewhere in this article as a pioneer 
in the art of radio, operated WABX in Mount Clemens, Mich., 
from Dec. 26, 1923 until April 19, 1927. 

Another station well known once in Michigan was WREO, 
operated in Lansing by the Reo Motor Car Company. It was 
licensed from Noy. 1, 1924 and deleted Sept. 12, 1927. The 
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Ford Motor Company operated WWI at Dearborn from March 
25, 1922 until April 24, 1926. 

Michigan also was a pioneer in the work of detection of 
crime and criminals by radio. Police departments in cities 
outside Detroit, after some experimenting, dropped radio for 
the most part. But the Detroit department did not, due to the 
belief of William P. Rutledge, then superintendent, and later 
commissioner, that wireless was destined to become a great 
force in the rounding up of criminals. He felt that it soon 
would be deterrent of crime. 

Arrests in from one to three minutes after the commission 
of a crime have become common in Detroit and other Michigan 
cities through their broadcasting stations and their radio- 
equipped police cars. 

The first police station in Michigan had the call letters KOP. 
It was licensed March 18, 1922, and deleted Nov. 28, 1925. 
About a year later WWPR, of the Detroit police, was licensed, 
Noy. 27, 1926. It was deleted Feb. 2, 1927. As WCK the 
station was reopened in April of 1928. Police departments 
now operate on the short waves within a band assigned by the 
Federal Radio Commission for that purpose. 

The police radio departments of Detroit and Highland Park 
are experimenting now in the ultra-short waves. It is be- 
lieved that these experiments will result in very portable send- 
ing and receiving equipment, permitting two-way conversa- 
tions between radio headquarters and the various radio patrol 
cars, 

Several schools and universities of the state essayed radio, 
but most of them are off the air now. The University of 
Michigan had WCBC in operation Jan. 14, 1924, but gave up 
about a year later, Oct. 24, 1925. The Flint Senior High 
School was licensed with WTHS on March 20, 1925, but left 
the air in October of the same year. The Michigan College of 
Mines at Houghton began Dec. 1, 1923 and quit May 29, 1926. 
Kalamazoo College was known in radio as WOAP from Novy. 
24, 1922 until July 11, 1924. Michigan State College at East 
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Lansing, was first licensed May 25, 1922, and is still in oper- 
ation as WKAR. 

Newspapers of the state interested in broadcasting included 
the Detroit News with WWJ; the Enquirer-News of Battle 
Creek with WELL, licensed Sept. 19, 1926; the Ann Arbor 
Times News with WQAJ, licensed Jan. 23, 1923 and deleted 
July 20, 1923, and the Port Huron Times Herald with WMX, 
a temporary permit lasting from March 23 to March 27, 1923. 

lixcept for its broadcast stations and for the police radio 
systems in Detroit, Highland Park, Grosse Pointe, Flint, Lan- 
sing, Saginaw, Muskegon, Bay City, Port Huron, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan has comparatively few radio facilities at the 
present time. Most of the commercial wireless traffic is 
handled through WCV, the Michigan Wireless Company in 
Wyandotte. There are stations at five airports—WFEB, 
Wayne County Airport; WAEI, City Airport, Detroit; 
WKEW, Roseville Airport; WQDW, Ford Airport, and 
WSDA, Kalamazoo Airport. Several emergency stations are 
maintained by the Detroit Edison Company within its terri- 
tory near Detroit, but these can be on the air only a few min- 
utes each day for testing. They are kept in condition for 
use in case of a storm which would prevent communication 
by the usual means between the power stations of the utility 
company. 

Michigan’s long coast line is guarded by four coastal sta- 
tions—WFK, Frankfort; WLC, Rogers City; WLD, Luding- 
ton, and WNO, Wyandotte. Special emergency stations are 
listed by the Federal Radio Commission as WAO, Superior, 
and WBM, Detroit. 

Wireless communication of any kind in Michigan is under 
the supervision of the Federal Radio Commission, and the law 
is administered from the district office in Detroit. All of 
Michigan except the Upper Peninsula is included in the Nine- 
teenth District, of which Frank M. Kratokvil is in charge. 
The territory also includes Ohio, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. 
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Local radio control began in Michigan in 1918 when the 
Department of Navigation supervised all wireless activity. 
This activity later was transferred to the radio division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Detroit office of the radio division of the Department of 
Commerce was under the direction of S. W. Edwards, until it 
was organized on July 20, 1932, as a district headquarters of 
the Federal Radio Commission with Emery H. Lee in charge. 
One of the notable achievements of Mr. Edwards was the orig- 
inating of a radio field car which toured the district to check 
the frequencies of various stations to determine whether they 
were keeping to their wavelengths or causing interference by 
straying from them. This mobile testing equipment also per- 
formed other services of a technical nature. The idea later 
was put into practical operation in the other radio districts of 
the United States. But the first U.S. radio field car was built 
in Detroit and put into service on Oct. 7, 1925. 

It is difficult to predict the future development of wireless 
communication in Michigan. Present intensive experiments 
among the ultra-short waves undoubtedly will result in ‘an in- 
creased use of wireless in point to point work by large cor- 
porations with far-flung outposts. Great progress also may 
reasonably be expected in the application of radio to flying, 
especially in grounding machines through fog and otherwise 
guiding them under difficult conditions. 

Satisfactory broadcasting of television also may be an oppor- 
tunity for Michigan again to pioneer, and the possibility is 
not unlikely as Thomas FE, Clark, father of commercial wire- 
less in this state and instigator of modern broadcasting here, 
has now turned his enthusiasm toward television and is ex- 
perimenting with transmitting equipment, and with receiving 
sets within the reach of the man who now enjoys radio broad- 
cast reception. 
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By Frank P. Boun, M. D. 


AS TOLD TO A, L. MILLER 
BATTLE CREEK 


HAVES been told that my experiences were unusual and 

that, since they belonged to a day that is gone and never 
will be seen again, something of the story that I have lived and 
known should be told as a contribution to history. 

As to this, I do not know. I am not a historian and have 
not been conscious of having lived history. If I did, I knew 
it was because events were there and not because I was there. 
I have merely lived my life where it was cast and have done the 
things—which were commonplace enough at the time—that 
came to me to do. I do realize, of course, that as I look back 
over the lengthening span of memory, the old days and the old 
events take on a meaning which they did not have at the time. 
Perhaps this is what my friends mean when they refer to His- 
tory. Or perhaps it is only the common experience with ad- 
vancing years and the tendency, which then comes, to live life 
in the retrospect. 

My day—the day to which memory goes back with increasing 
frequency—was the great lumbering day in the pine forests of 
Michigan, and my place was the “Hiawatha land” of the Mich- 
igan Upper Peninsula, and my contact with the affairs of this 
day was as a physician—the only one resident in a territory 
approximately 100 miles long from east to west and from Lake 
Superior on the north to Lake Michigan on the south. 

Here, as my friends who make a point of the historical values 
point out, throbbed, and by frequent times roared, a life that 
now is as completely gone as are the forest giants whose crash- 
ing fall woke the echoes there, in those days. More completely 
gone, I might say, for the lumber product of those forests exists 
to some extent in buildings throughout the west today, and the 
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patriarchial stumps still stand throughout all that region as 
monuments to the past. But lumbering days and the lumber- 
jacks, whose days they were, are vanished. 

I was talking about this to Phil Grondin, back at Seney, not 
so long ago. Seney was the heart of things in those days— 
and a heart that beat very strong and lustily, indeed. Phil 
Grondin lived there then, as I did. He has lived there ever 
since and has seen the old days go, leaving only their memories 
and a little part of the Seney that once was, to keep its place 
upon the map. And he has seen a new day come. In his quiet, 
capable way he serves the new order as he did the old. His 
general store which is one of the few remaining landmarks of 
Seney, has a filling station bordering the highway where now 
the automobiles travel in the wake of that roaring tide which 
flowed by Phil Grondin’s tavern in the old days. And we were 
talking about these matters and Phil brought out a letter 
which seemed to say most of what was in our thoughts about 
the old times and the new. Here, too, I suppose, is a trace of 
that element which my friends have called “history.” I have 
asked Phil if I might use the letter, as expressing what both 
of us were feeling-as we dwelt among the memories of Seney, 
and he said yes. I feel sure that the writer would not have 
objected. So here the letter is, expressing not only the medita- 
tions of the writer, but also what is in the minds of all of us 
who have a connection with the past of that region. 


Mr. Phil Grondin, 
Seney, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Grondin: 

Some little time ago the Escanaba Free Press sent me a copy of the 
Development Bureau News in which I was pleased to read your account 
of old Seney that I knew so well more than 45 years ago. It brought 
old times to memory. 

I recall that once in looking over timber I walked through the woods 
from Grand Marais to Seney, and on several occasions in looking over 
timber I slept on the floor of the bar room after all hands had gone. 
long past midnight. I can still remember how tired I was after walk- 
ing all day in the woods. 
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All this makes me think how little we know what is ahead of us in 
this world. Here I am nearly 86 and running a fleet of passenger 
steamers around the world. When you and I met at Seney, I did not 
even know the countries we now have our different offices in. 

Hoping you are well, and with kind regards to all, 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT DOLLAR. 

P. S—I note what you say about hundreds of automobiles passing 
through Seney each year. I can hardly believe it when I think back on 
the city as I first knew it. 

Yes, Robert Dollar, that famous chief of the Dollar trans- 
portation lines and whose name is a tradition on the Pacific 
coast, as well as a mark of business leadership around the 
world, was there with us in the lumbering days. There are 
only a few of us left who could remember his actual presence 
here, but we have a Dollarville on our regional map that may 
serve as a reminder to the later comers. 

However, I am reminded that if the story is to be told it 
must have a beginning. It seems, too, that if it is to be told 
it must have more of the personal pronoun and more of the per- 
sonal reference than I really would like it to have. If it seems 
to be my story, there has been no intent to make it so. I am 
trying merely to comply with the request to tell the story of 
the time, and place and something of the common experiences 
and I have no way to do it except through my personal mem- 
ories. 





I had grown up on a farm in Indiana—Cass County. It was 
a mature and established neighborhood. We knew such 
modern conveniences, such settled and seasoned institutions as 
the times then afforded. And since the times were the *70's 
and ’80’s, we did pretty well in these matters and what we 
lacked was what nobody had until later development came. 
Destiny would no doubt have marked me for a farmer, to fol- 
low in the footsteps of my forebears, except that I had some- 
how picked up some other ideas, and except that there came to 
our home as a boarder one season a physician who practiced 
in the neighborhood. I got the idea of being a doctor. I 
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had farmed “on my own” for a season and the moderate success 
which resulted was represented by cash in hand. I matricu- 
lated at the Medical College of Indiana—since become a part 
of the University of Indiana. I went to Indianapolis to study. 
I suppose I need not say that a medical course then was not as 
pretentious as it is now: If it had been, few of us could have 
entered, and fewer still could have found fields of practice or 
rate of pay to compensate for the years of preparation now 
required. We had a two-year course. It was plain but not 
fancy. It was intended as a preparation to serve the needs 
of a rather elemental time. I was fortunate in making friends 
with a faculty member and in being permitted to sleep on a 
couch in his office in return for “doing” the office, as to jani- 
torial service, before anybody was around in the morning. And 
that, I may say, represented an hour which by modern pro- 
fessional schedules would be regarded as early, indeed. I was 
still more fortunate in winning a friendship which took a 
sincere interest in my welfare and found for me a job in the 
Indianapolis city dispensary at $500 a year and subsequently 
a place on the city medical staff, as the end of my two years 
of study was approaching. With considerable disappointment 
I passed up the formalities of graduation with my class, and 
turned tu the job which offered a needed income—and some 
chance for further professional education. A vacancy came on 
the medical staff—an interneship—of the dispensary, and the 
physicians whom I had met in my dispensary service were good 
enough to recommend me for the place. They even were good 
enough to force me to take it against my own lack of con- 
fidence. Here I served a busy year filled with valuable ex- 
perience. When I went away into the north country, cut off 
from other medical association or assistance, a very valuable 
part of my resource was what I was compelled to do, there 
in the rushing work among the accident emergencies and with 
the requirements of the poor, in the city service of Indianapolis. 
There were some seventy-five obstetrical cases, alone, to guide 
me as I went to lonely cabins in the forest clearings and there 
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by the light of a kerosene lamp presided at the ushering in of a 
new life. 

I had served a year in city clinical work, I had accumulated 
a meager cash reserve, I looked for a location. Tentatively, I 
found one in my home state. Strangely enough, I cannot now 
remember where it was. Meanwhile a friend from the medical 
college had planned a location in Montana and in some way 
had drifted to the Michigan upper peninsula, supposedly on his 
way west. He had found a very active settlement at Seney, 
where the lumbering devélopments were just fairly beginning, 
and, so far as possible monopoly in practice was concerned, he 
had found what might be the dream of every young physician 
of that day. I say “of that day” for there was not then so 
much thought of city practice, specialization, limited office 
hours, as now, I understand, attracts the hope of the young 
practitioner. My friend found an area of empire size in which 
was no physician. As much with the true physician’s idea of 
ministering to need as with the purpose of becoming resident 
or building a permanent practice, he stopped there. He used 
to write me of how brisk his practice was, but I think he never 
put in the particulars of how peculiarly it was carried on. 
Finally, he sent an urgent summons. He was determined to 
move on to Montana; Seney needed a physician; for miles on 
miles around they needed a physician; here was business in 
hand, ready for delivery. His was not more of a request than a 
summons. So my future was determined. 

I told my father, in answer to his question, that I had found 
a location. He wanted to know where it was, and I told him 
it was at Seney, Michigan. He wanted to know where that was 
and it dawned upon me that I had no idea further than that 
it was “up there” somewhere. It needs be remembered that 
a considerable expanse of water, part of the great lakes system, 
divides the upper and lower peninsulas of Michigan into twe 
separate geographical empires. There still was much develop- 
ment to do in the lower peninsula; across the straits was an- 
other land, and to me, and to many, it was unknown. Mile on 
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mile it stood the same wilderness of forest and lake in which 
the traditions of Hiawatha were built. 

Nor need I apologize for my own lack of knowledge of the 
location of my future home, for when I sought the local rail- 
road agent to buy a ticket to Seney, he puzzled much as Colum- 
bus might have puzzled in charting a route to the western 
hemisphere. He consulted many gazetteers, with considerable 
humming and hawing, and finally routed me through Chicago, 
and Wisconsin in accordance with a plan which entirely 
ignored the doctrine that the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line. The station agent did not know, nor 
did I know then, what I afterward learned, that there was a 
simple, short, exact method favored of all who had local ex- 
perience, of being routed to Seney. The lumber-jack, bound 
for his season’s employment in the great up-country forests, 
wasted no words on geographical description, or on map names. 
“Give me,” he said, “a ticket to hell.” Unhesitatingly his sta- 
tion agent handed out a ticket to Seney, thereby expressing the 
common understanding and appraisal of the hectic tide of life 
which flowed through Seney as a capital of the pine lumbering 
industry and the recreational center of its spirited followers. 

However, by dint of my railroad man’s more conventional 
and less simple process, I came to Seney and to destiny. 

Do I neglect the thread of the story if I say I came—I arrived 
—dressed in a “prince Albert” coat and a silk hat? Like the 
man of a much later day reflecting on his exploit of jumping 
through a plate glass window in Paris on armistice night I can 
only say that “it seemed like a good idea”—my choice of a 
going-away costume did—‘at the time.” The idea changed, 
and so did the costume, the moment I landed in the zone of 
mackinaw coat, and cap. I had never heard of the mackinaw 
before. It was a long time before I heard of or saw anything 
else by way of costume suited to the realm of which I became a 
part. 

It was in July, 1890, when I arrived. The date seems com- 
paratively modern, though it is now nearly fifty years past, to 
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be applied to any record of the frontier and the wilderness. 
We commonly associate our frontiers and wildernesses with the 
plains and prairie regions of the 1870’s, or else go back to the 
traditions of our grandfathers, in the regions eastward of the 
Mississippi. I think it is a fact partially overlooked by his- 
torians that my country of the inland Upper Peninsula was 
one of the last of our frontiers. Its forests primeval stood un- 
touched, majestic, while below the straits and elsewhere in the 
great natural forests of the lake region that remarkable phe- 
nomenon of our American development, the timber cutting and 
lumbering, raged in all its fury. It was yet to be discovered 
that hard woods had lumber value. Pine was still the only 
objective of the timber cruiser. The heavier soils with their 
growth of maple and oak and hickory might stand secure—“the 
stone rejected of the builder,” but destined later to become a 
most important “keystone of the arch” of lumbering. And the 
desirable pine reaches of the lower country—desirable as to 
“stand,” proximity to stream of adequate carrying power, and 
so forth—had mainly been cut over. Lumber enterprise had 
looked for new worlds to conquer and it looked to the north, 
across the straits. And due to the experience already had, 
and to the profits already made, “there were giants in those 
days”—men and organizations who could conceive and execute 
ereat things, who from beginnings as humble woodsmen and 
timber cruisers, but spurred onward by initiative and imag- 
ination, already had built the major portion of the great “lum- 
ber fortunes” which afterward made Michigan history in in- 
dustrial, social and political development. The Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic railroad line had been built in from St. Ignace 
on the upper side of the straits, to Marquette, in the middle 
“eighties,” and branching out into the forest some eight miles 
to the north and south of Seney. Later Alger & Smith, grown 
to leadership among the lumber kings, had moved across the 
straits and, in keeping with the magnitude of their operations, 
had built a railroad which formed a junction with the other 
line at Seney. Seney was the upper terminal and the focal 
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point of the forest-penetrating branches—hence, Seney, and 
hence all that made Seney what it then was. And what Seney 
then was would be told, if told accurately, in exclamation 
points. She obeyed her impulses, and her impulses were 
numerous and definite. It perhaps is true that the recreational 
activities and methods of self-expression which had begun ex- 
perimentally when lumbering was an experiment, had taken on 
science and efficiency, due to a process of trial and error. In 
these particulars Seney may have been the heir to Saginaw 
and the earlier capitals of lumbering. 

The railroad extensions out to the north and south from 
Seney to tap the forest reaches, were the lines of supply, for 
freight, for travelers by train or by foot, into the lumbering 
camps, and to these subterminal points were brought the logs, 
hy sled-loads along the iced roadways of the forests, to be 
louded on flat cars, hauled to the Manistique River and there 
congregated in mountainous piles for the spring drives, pro- 
pelled by the spring freshets, down the river to the city of 
Manistique, where the sawmills whined ceaselessly in the mak- 
ing of the finished product. 

I looked with astonished interest upon Seney, that summer 
day, and I had some reason to believe that Seney looked with 
equal interest and astonishment upon me. Besides my “prince 
Albert” and my silk hat I had brought to Seney an understand- 
ing of things built upon my familiarity with the settled and 
orderly circumstances of my Indiana home community and my 
three years of contact with the metropolitan affairs of Indian- 
apolis. Seney received me with the point of view of Seney. 
soth of us required explanation and adjustment—perhaps 
Seney more than I. For my part I quickly made the adjust- 
ment by the permanent discard of the alien costume, and thus, 
perhaps, saved the sanity of Seney. 

The Seney that I then knew is gone—gone as the smoke of 
the frontier camp fires is gone. There is a forest of “second 
growth” out where some of the most active of Seney’s com- 
munity institutions then were, stretches of green grass cover 
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most of the area where other establishments echoed with life 
through twenty-four hours of the day, dirt paths run where 
the plank walks gave back the thud of caulked boots of thou- 
sands of determined feet; Phil Grondin’s store and gasoline 
pumps function to a day that has vastly changed since the 
Seney which I knew,—a day which also had its “filling sta- 
tion,” but of an entirely different character. 

There were perhaps 300 persons regularly resident in Seney 
then. From October until April there were hundreds more to 
whom Seney was headquarters. The lumbering outfitting was 
carried on from here. All the various supplies to serve the 
lumberman’s needs and taste were sold here, and importantly 
included in these classifications were twenty-one places where 
liquor was dispensed, to whose doors there were no keys, whose 
locks were never turned, day or night. A north and south and 
an east and west road crossed in the center of the town. Sup- 
ply stores, saloons, saloons and taverns fronted the street to 
the east and north, two-story, for the most part, with residence 
or lodging accommodations in the upper portion. At the north- 
westerly side of the intersection stood that important institu- 
tion, the “White House,” pretentious in size as well as in name 
—the community hotel. At the westerly outskirts and across 
the river and again at some distance to the north and west, 
where the forest now has made re-possession, stood two rival 
institutions—intensely rival, in fact—where much of the hectic 
history of the day was written. These were sporting houses, 
each allied to a saloon in the business section, where also the 
spirit of rivalry was carried on. Tragedy came from this 
competition, but this is a later incident in the history—if what 
is here told is to be regarded as history. 

I have seen it stated, in some of the chronicles of Seney, that 
these outlying institutions were surrounded by high stockades, 
and that the women inmates were imprisoned there by a des- 
potism enforced at the point of a gun. I can only say that 
nothing of this kind came under my observation, and as the 
community physician whose practice extended into all the 
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strata of the community life, I became rather well acquainted 
with conditions. 

The “White House” became my residence and professional 
headquarters, its ground floor room my home and office. Here 
was my bed, for use on the irregular occasions when sleeping 
was available; here was my consultation room, my pharmacy, 
my surgery. Upon its door hammered the urgent calls of the 
couriers from the camps and settlements. To it came the con- 
testants from the arguments which raged when men of strong 
opinions and strong confidence came to town from the camps 
and became inspired with strong liquor. 

It was an active life. In its first contact it swept away 
those conventions of which my ceremonial coat and hat were 
an expression. It laid demands upon resource and energy 
which now, in retrospect, seem impossible. But it has left me 
with the wish, as I review the memories, that I might go back 
and do it all again, sparing no hardship. I have been per- 
mitted to serve my people as legislator at the state capital and 
as congressman at Washington, but the real privileges which 
I now recall are the privileges of struggle when the country 
and I were young. , 

My predecessor whose practice I was taking over was eager 
to be off. He spent a day or two introducing me to the village 
and volunteering his earnest word that, alien as I was, I would 
do. Such a community would take my professional worth for 
granted. If I said I was a physician, I was. The require- 
ments for doctoring, like the requirements for life in general, 
were not highly discriminative on the frontier. And the popn- 
lace knew, besides, that it had no choice and must hope for the 
best, since I was the only doctor in an area approximately 100 
miles in one direction by fifty miles in the other, and, except 
for the localities tapped by the railroad, its transportation 
facilities largely limited to foot traffic and this depending on 
the weather and the state of the forest trails. My personal 
qualification to fit into the life remained to be proved; I could 
be accepted on probation while the proof was forthcoming. 
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A brief period of introduction, some sketchy instruction as 
to the continuing cases being left in my hands, and my pre- 
decessor went his way, and fate and I took up the responsi- 
bilities. 

The responsibilities came promptly and without camouflage. 
An emissary came to town from one of the camps where sum- 
mer operations were being carried on, with word that [ was 
wanted on an accident case. The camp was 15 miles out. 
“How do we get there?” I asked. “Any way you like, Doc,” 
said the messenger, “just so we get there.” My kingdom 
might have been offered for a horse, especially since the horse 
probably would have had more market value than my kingdom. 
But if a horse had been available, which it was not, there 
still would have had to be roads for it to travel 
were not. “How,” I asked of the messenger, “did you come 
in?” “Walked,” said he. “Well,” I said, “I can walk it if you 
can.” 


and these 





I probably was entitled to make that mistake once; I never 
made it in the same way again. My guide was a lumber-jack; 
[ was a city product. I was full of confidence and I tliought 
[ was full of vigor. The supply of both ran low. That 
leathery rascal led off through the woods with the pace of 
a timber wolf. He didn’t hurry; he just went and kept going. 
Pride soon left me; I gave up my satchel of equipment; pres- 
ently I gave up my coat. My guide grinned and took over 
‘he load and kept going. I gave no attention to the beauties 
of nature; I read no secrets of the forest; I perspired and 
panted and as best I could I followed that remorseless back 
ihat swung along the trails and over the logs ahead of me. 

The time came, before many days, when I might have taken 
on such competition and walked it out with some of the best 
of them. The time came when I walked equal and longer dis- 
‘ances under much more difficult circumstances. But the in- 
‘tiation was hard. When we arrived at the camp it might 
have been a question whether the victim of the accident or 
‘he victim of the relief walk needed relief the more. My first 
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emergency patient had had a scalp laid open by a falling 
tree limb. The treatment was simple—and I walked back to 
the settlement again, this time carrying my own equipment. 
The fee was seven dollars. It was paid on the spot. Other 
business had come into the office. In the 24 hours which con- 
stituted the working day I had made, I now recall, $12. I 
recall it because it was Prosperity. I had taken my initiatory 
degree. Within a few days the degree multiplied. 

During the first month of my new activities I became per- 
sonally and intimately acquainted with—and they became ac- 
quainted with me—camp itch, and those rugged individuals 
of the insect family, grayback lice—and bed bugs. Most posi- 
tively, my training in the softening influences of city life was 
giving way to new experiences. 

There came one day from Grand Marais a messenger with 
word that the doctor was wanted. Grand Marais antedated 
Seney, as a fishing settlement on Lake Superior. It lay some 
52 miles to the north, over a road cut through the forest. The 
road had at any rate the merit of showing the way to go. 
Many other merits it lacked in the best of seasons, all of them 
it lacked in some seasons. Grand Marais was in my bailiwick. 
The season yet being open, the messenger came with horse and 
buckboard; we returned the same way. My summons was 
because the keeper of the Sable light was sick. Sable light 
was out in Lake Superior. My territory included the earth, 
and the waters over the earth. We got to Grand Marais after 
dark. If there are any yet remaining who have knowledge 
of horse and buggy traveling, they will realize that 32 miles 
equals considerable time under most favorable conditions. | 
could present plenty of particulars to prove that that 32 miles 
of ax-made forest road did not represent most favorable con- 
ditions. Sable light was 12 miles west of Grand Marais, and 
though many other details of the time have faded from my 
memory I can still hear the swish of those waves that a 
storm swept up from the wastes of Lake Superior as we set 


out for the lighthouse. They assigned a half-breed Indian 
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with a row-boat to take me to my patient, and we started. As 
the force of wind and wave hit us, I would gladly have traded 
places with my patient, however sick he might prove to be. 
Discounting all my fears, and leaving the situation to my 
calmest judgment, I really did not expect to return from that 
trip, after I sensed what the trip was. That Indian kept the 
boat afloat and going, and somehow we reached the lighthouse. 
The sick man proved to have a severe attack of tonsilitis. When 
the required treatments had been applied I had recovered some 
of my courage and confidence concerning water transporta- 
tion, The storm seemed no worse if it was not any better, 
and luck had been with us on the way out. My place for 
business was at my office, so we employed the remainder of 
the night getting back to port, and immediately changed con- 
veyances for a return to Seney. I visited that case the follow- 
ing week though it was not customary nor often possible to 
pay return calls. I may say that in the treatment prescribed 
there was then no recommendation of a future tonsillectomy. 
In those simple days folks kept their tonsils. 

October came, and with it the very definite preliminaries of 
winter which the winds from Lake Superior lay down upon our 
country. Another messenger arrived in haste from Grand 
Marais, this time by team. I was wanted at the Hill camp, 
eastward and inland from Grand Marais, where a man had 
had a severe fracture of the leg. Perhaps I seem to be laying 
an undue stress upon the experiences of the doctor in making 
lis rounds, but my purpose is only to suggest some picture of 
life as it was lived there, in those days. But I might invite 
attention to the problems and anxieties of the patient, suffer- 
ing severe injuries and fifty miles away (and the distance to be 
traveled twice) from the nearest surgical care, if such care 
could, in fact, be found and brought at all. And the fifty miles 
then, and there, could much more easily have been 500 miles 
now. But there seems always to have been complete con- 
idence on the part of victims and by-standers that it was only 
lecessary to aim a messenger in the indicated direction, down 
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through the forest, and wait as patiently as possible, and 
competent help would come. Knowledge of this fact dispelled 
any possible thought of refusal or of delay on the part of the 
doctor. 

We traveled by team over the trail to Grand Marais, and 
there two men and a boat were waiting to extend the journey 
ancther lap, along the shore of Superior, eastward, to Sulli- 
van’s Landing. Then we portaged to the Sucker River. It was 
dark when the boat trip was begun; dark as midnight and 
storming, too, as the river trip was carried on. Arriving at 
camp I found a man with both bones of one leg broken and the 
injury necessarily complicated somewhat by the fact that sur- 
vical help was more than a hundred miles in summoning and 
returning—and a good many hours—away. The fractures were 
reduced, a plaster of paris cast applied; instructions were left 
as to how the cast was to be tightened as the swelling went 
down and, finally, removed. The remaining treatment would 
be done by members of the camp colony, unskilled it is true, 
but quick to learn the necessities. Because the storm was roar- 
ing down with increasing fury, I was urged to stay the night 
out, but there was no way to tell what other emergencies, in 
what other directions, might be calling upon me, back at Seney. 
I demanded that the boatman take me back, and the camp con- 
sented. I remember that I took with me a company check 
for $50. It was a gratifying fee, though I suspect that pres- 
ent medical practice, if the monetary return alone be con- 
sidered, would not regard $50 generous pay for going more 
than 100 miles, consuming some two days, and reducing a 
fracture. I reached Grand Marais again, early in the morn- 
ing and was able to catch a stage for the 32-mile ride back to 
Seney. 

I made no return call upon my patient. No news from him 
constituted good news. Some 15 years afterward as I was 
riding up by train from St. Ignace I was accosted by a pas- 
senger in the smoking compartment. He revealed himself as 
the fracture victim, and proudly proved to me that his once. 
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injured leg was perfect. By kerosene lamp light there in the 
bunk-house, without administering an anaesthetic, with no 
x-ray even in existence, much less within using reach, and 
with no follow-up attention, that fracture had been reduced 
and provided for. I hope this, a rather typical story of the 
experiences of those days, will not be interpreted as an ex- 
pression of vanity. Rather it is a testimonial to the fact that 
luck had to be with us and our patients, there, under those 
circumstances. I have been asked as to infections setting in, 
in surgical cases. I recall that it seldom happened. I mended 
broken limbs, stitched severed tissue, attended at child birth in 
surroundings which I think would make many modern prac- 
titioners—and perhaps myself, also, if I were still in prac- 
tice—shudder with horrer in these days, and I have gone away 
and left these cases to such care as neighbors or household 
members could give them. I do not recall any cases of in- 
fection. Most of my patients were rugged, most of them, in 
the presence of emergency need, were attended by common 
sense. And as to the latter, I know of no superior armament 
in the whole of materia medica. | 

My patient of the fractured leg, himself typical of the most 
active and colorful element of our population, there at that 
time was a lumberjack; his place of treatment typical of 
the lumber camps of the region. It seems strange that a life, 
an industry and a people so positive, so assertive, so marked 
with colorful distinction, so dominating in all their aspects, 
could have passed so completely. For all the present evidence 
of them I might as well be talking of the mound builders— 
though at their best and gayest the mound builders must have 
been a poor and colorless race, and ruled by inferiority com- 
plex—as compared to my old friends and comrades, the lum- 
herjacks. 

I found my patient of the fractured leg on his bunk in the 
ivypical log bunk house of the lumbering “settlement.” Here, 
‘wo deep, the bunks ranged the side walls. Plain board con- 
struction the bunks were. Here were none of the niceties of 
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modern luxury to woo sleep—nor was there any need. <A 
railed edge kept in the straw which constituted springs and 
mattresses and other facilities for “beauty rest.” Blankets 
covered the straw. Other blankets covered the sleeper. Most 
important of the house fixtures was the stove some eight feet 
in length. A sand or sawdust enclosure served the double 
purpose of insulation between floor and possible dropping 
embers—and as community spittoon. Kerosene lamps hung 
from the ceiling to light the place. The decorative motif was 
based upon an enclosure of hay wire circling the stove where- 
upon were festooned each night when the working shift was 
over, the two, three or four pairs of heavy sox—as the case 
might be—which each lumberman had worn into the woods 
io the day’s work and which had become wet, as they in- 
variably would, with the contact with the snows, and wet, too, 
from perspiration. 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN MICHIGAN 


By Ciype H. BurrouGcHs 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


HE Detroit Art Loan Exhibition of 1883 was a memorable 
T art event for this commonwealth.’ The enterprise was 
initiated by Mr. William H. Brearley, Manager of the Adver- 
tising Department of the Evening News. He felt that an ex- 
position of such pictures, sculptures, and curios as could be 
obtained at home and abroad, would have a permanent effect 
for good upon the city and the state. The first meeting, held 
at the residence of Mr. James F. Joy on December 6, 1882, re- 
sulted in a formal organization with an executive committee 
consisting of William H. Brearley, Chairman; Fred E. Farns- 
worth, Secretary; John L. Harper, Treasurer; Honorable H. 
I’, Baldwin, Mrs. Richard Storrs Willis, Mrs. H. H. H. Crapo 
Smith, Mrs. Morse Stewart, Mrs. E. G. Holden, Mrs. E. C. 
Skinner, and John L. Warren. This committee held 45 meet- 
ings in all. Fifty-seven prominent citizens executed a bond 
guaranteeing the exhibition against financial loss. The com- 
mittee leased from the Bagley Estate at a rental of $500 the 
lot adjoining St. Anne’s Church on Larned Street, erecting 
thereon a building 135 x 157 feet in size, containing 26 rooms; 
528 different persons contributed works for exhibition and the 
total number of exhibits included 987 oil paintings, 206 water- 
colors, and miscellaneous objects which brought the total num- 
ber of exhibits to 4,801. The exhibition opened on September 
1 and closed on November 12, and during that period had an 
attendance of 134,924 persons. Francis Davis Millet’s “Story 
of Oenone”, purchased from the exhibition by popular sub- 
scription, was later turned over to the Detroit Museum of 
Art as the net result of the enterprise. 


1This article is continued from the Autumn number, 1936. 
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While the feasibility of holding the Art Loan of 1883 was 
still a matter of discussion, Mr. Brearley received from Honor- 
able Thomas W. Palmer, then United States Senator from 
Michigan, the following letter: 


Detroit, April 5, 1883. 
W. H. Brearley, Detroit: 


Dear Sir—Believing that the city of Detroit has taste and wealth 
enough to found and maintain an art gallery which will be creditable 
to the culture and public spirit of her citizens, and desiring to con- 
tribute thereto, I have this day put into the hands of Honorable Wm. 
A. Moore, securities to the amount of $10,000, with interest from Jan- 
uary 1, 1883, for the purpose of aiding in the purchase of a lot and 
the erection of an art gallery thereon. 

Said securities will be turned over by Mr. Moore for that purpose 
when $40,000 shall have been secured from other sources, and a cor- 
poration shall have been formed, or some practical plan shall have 
been adopted to accomplish the end in view, provided said conditions 
shall be met by July 1, 1884. 

I regret very much that my business prevents my being present at 
the exercises tonight, and wish you and the gentlemen associated 
the largest success in inaugurating this movement to call forth, develop 
and unite for practical ends the artistic feeling in our city. I am 
aware the result cannot be anything but gratifying. 


Respectfully yours, 
T. W. PALMER. 


Incouraged by the success of the Art Loan, Mr. Brearley 
at once undertook to raise a fund of $40,000 suggested by Sen- 
ator Palmer for the founding of a permanent art institute, 
and by January 26, 1884, he had succeeded in getting 30 cit- 
izens from the former guarantors of the Art Loan to con- 
tribute $1,000 each toward this fund. Later on, these per- 
sons, together with 10 named under the gift of Senator Palmer, 
became the original incorporators of the Detroit Museum of 
Art. A bill was duly enacted into a law at the ensuing session 
of the Legislature and on March 25, 1885, the forty donors 
signed and filed articles of incorporation. 
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On July 21, 1885, William H. Brearley was authorized by 
the first board of trustees to try to increase the $40,000 sub- 
scribed by the incorporators to $100,000 for the purpose of 
providing a suitable site for the erection of a museum building. 
By a herculean amount of labor, he succeeded and by March 
2(, 1886, the subscription, containing 1939 distinct pledges 
ranging from one cent up, was completed. 

During the fall of 1886 while the subject of securing a site 
engaged the attention of the trustees, a committee of citizens 
tendered as a gift the Brady property at the south west 
corner of Jefferson and Hastings Street and on it was erected 
the first museum building, which was formally opened to the 
public on September 1, 1888, and which remained the home 
of the Detroit Museum of Art for nearly fifty years, until 
October, 1927, when the present building of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts was dedicated. 

The corporation of the Detroit Museum of Art carried for- 
ward the art burden of the City of Detroit until 1919, when 
it turned over its property and collections valued at some 
three million dollars to the City of Detroit, to be administered 
by the Arts Commission, a municipal department provided for 
in the new charter of the City of Detroit. The old corpora- 
tion of the Detroit Museum of Art was continued to administer 
the funds and endowments of the corporation and to cooperate 
in every way with the new municipal venture. The city, there- 
fore, adopted the name of Detroit Institute of Arts. 

On March 18, 1889, an art school connected with the museum 
was first opened with 68 pupils. The corps of teachers em- 
braced John Ward Dunsmore, the Museum’s first director, 
teacher of life class; Francis P. Paulus, teacher of advanced 
drawing from the antique; Percy Ives, elementary antique; 
Mrs. E. G. Holden, children’s classes; L. H. DeFernelmont, 
modeling and wood carving; H. J. Lawrence, industrial and 
decorative design; and Dr. Hal C. Wyman (services rendered 
gratuitously), lecturer on anatomy. Joseph W. Gies was 
added to the faculty in 1890 and Emil Lorch in 1896, and 
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there were other changes in the staff from time to time during 
the ten years of the school’s existence. In 1890 James FE. 
Scripps gave a scholarship prize of $1,000 to defray the cost 
of two years’ study abroad and this was won by Charles 
Waltensperger. 

On January 3, 1891, A. H. Griffith was appointed acting 
director and later director of the Museum, serving in this 
capacity until his resignation in 1913. 

A number of Detroit painters were closely tied up with this 
development. 

Lewis T. Ives, for many years a painter of portraits of 
officials in public life, was a lawyer by profession and was in 
practice for several years as assistant attorney for the Grand 
Trunk Railway. When he first took up painting, he devoted 
to it only such leisure as he could get from his legal duties, 
but his portraiture was so satisfactory that he soon acquired 
a large patronage and was able to devote his whole time to his 
art. He was one of the original incorporators of the Detroit 
Museum of Art and served as a trustee and a member of the 
school committee of that institution until the time of his 
death, December 13, 1894. 

Percy Ives, the son of Lewis T. Ives, was born in Detroit, 
June 5, 1864. He received his early instruction from his 
father and at the age of eighteen, he enrolled in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts under Thomas Eakins. 
This was followed by study abroad at the Academy Julian 
in Paris under Boulanger, Lefebvre, and Benjamin Constant, 
and later at the Ecole des Beaux Arts under Gerome. Re- 
turning to Detroit at the time of his father’s death, the por- 
trait commissions which had formerly gone to Ives, Senior, 
gave the younger artist a lucrative practice and he remained 
in Detroit until the time of his death, February 14, 1928. In 
1895 he was made a trustee of the Detroit Museum of Art, 
a public service which he continued to perform for many years, 
and as chairman of the school committee and dean of the 
school, he rendered valuable public service to that institution. 





PERCY IVES 
From a painting in the Detroit Institute of Arts 
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In the intervening years many distinguished Americans sat 
for Mr. Ives, including President Grover Cleveland, some of 
the governors of Michigan, and a large number of prominent 
citizens, among them S. M. Cutcheon, E. W. Meddaugh, George 
S. Hosmer, Hazen S. Pingree, Professor R. M. Wenley, Sen- 
ator Thomas W. Palmer, and Senator R. A. Alger. 

Mr. Ives was accorded an honorable mention at the Pan- 
American Exposition in 1901 and was a member of the jury 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904. 
In Cass Technical High School is to be found a large historical 
painting, “The Signing of the Treaty of Saginaw between Gen- 
eral Lewis Cass and the Indians”, and at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts is his portrait group of the “First Board of 
Trustees”, together with a self-portrait of the artist. 

Joseph W. Gies, born in Detroit, had his training as an 
artist in Paris under Robert Fleury and Bouguereau. After 
further study in Munich, he returned to his native city and 
in 1890 joined the teaching staff of the art school of the De- 
troit Museum of Art. He continued on the staff of the museum 
school until it was closed in 1899, and then founded with 
Francis P. Paulus the Art Academy, which continued under 
his guidance until 1911, when he withdrew from teaching in 
order to devote more time to his painting. During the twenty 
years of teaching, he did much to keep alive the interest in 
painting in this city and many successful artists received their 
instruction at his hands. Since 1911 he has devoted himself 
entirely to creative work, painting portraits, figure subjects, 
and landscapes. At the University of Michigan is to be found 
his “Portrait of Dean M. E. Cooley”; in the Circuit Court of 
Detroit is his “Portrait of Judge Rohnert”; and at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts is his “Portrait of Robert Hopkin” and 
“Lady in Pink”. He was a charter member of the Scarab Club 
and was at one time president of that artist organization. 

Francis Petrus Paulus, another native born Detroit artist, 
exercised an influence on the younger generation of artists 
and brought considerable luster to the art of painting in Mich- 
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igan. Born in Detroit, in 1862, he attended the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, after which he studied at the Royal 
Academy in Munich under Loefftz. It was here that he laid the 
foundations for his etching, in which he excelled during his 
entire career. He supplemented his training at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, in Paris, under Bonnat. After this apprentice- 
ship, he returned to Detroit and joined the teaching staff of 
the Detroit Museum of Art School. 

With Joseph W. Gies, he founded the Art Academy after the 
-close of the museum school and continued this association until 
1902, when he gave up teaching in order to go abroad for fur- 
ther productive work. 

After a brief sojourn in Venice, he settled in Bruges and 
this dead city of Belgium, with its picturesque streets, market 
places, canals and architectural monuments of a past glory, fur- 
nished him the subject matter which made up a large part of 
his pictorial production during the last years of his life. While 
he made frequent visits to Detroit, Bruges became his head- 
quarters until the outbreak of the World War, when he re- 
turned to his native city. During this period abroad, Paulus 
exhibited in London, Paris, Munich, and other European cap- 
itals, and was elected a member of the Internationale Société 
de la Gravure Originale en Noir, the Munich Society of Etchers 
and the Société Internationale des Beaux Arts et Lettres. 

After the armistice, Mr. Paulus returned to Burges a number 
of times for a season’s painting, but for the most part he re- 
sided in Detroit after the war. He was elected a trustee of the 
Detroit Museum of Art Founders Society and served on the 
school committee. His death occurred suddenly from a heart 
attack on February 2, 1938. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts has in its permanent collec- 
tion two of his paintings and a complete set of his etchings. 
IIe is also represented in the collection of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Library of Congress, the John Herron Art In- 
stitute, Museum Moderne of Bruges, and the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts, Munich. 
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John TP. Wicker also exercised a great influence on the 
younger generation of painters. Born at Saginaw, February 
23, 1860, he studied at the Julian Academy under Bouguereau, 
and upon his return, conducted an art school in Saginaw for 
a number of years. Upon the retirement of Francis P. Paulus 
from the Detroit Art Academy in 1902, Mr. Wicker became a 
partner with Joseph W. Gies in the ownership and manage- 
ment of that institution, which, after the withdrawal of Mr. 
(ries in 1911, became the Wicker School of the Fine Arts. Mr. 
Wicker died on February 12, 1931. 

While his time was largely devoted to teaching, he also found 
time to continue his creative work. His figure compositions, 
exhibited from time to time in Michigan Artists’ Exhibitions 
and elsewhere, were notable for their fine harmony and brought 
him much distinction. He received the Scarab Club Gold 
Medal and other awards, and his picture, “Martha”, was ac- 
quired for the permanent collection of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

Edwin H. Kiefer, son of Dr. Hermann Kiefer, born in Port 
Huron, Michigan, August 28, 1860, was a well-known Detroit 
artist who spent much of his time abroad. After leaving 
school he served an apprenticeship as a lithographer, a trade 
which he followed for some time. After several years of study 
at the Berlin School of Design, he returned to New York and 
engaged successfully in magazine illustration. Returning to 
{urope, he studied under Cazin and Laurens and for thirty 
years prior to his death resided in France, with occasional 
irips to Detroit. He was a frequent exhibitor at the Salon and 
iis landscape and genre scenes are well known among Detroit 
patrons. He painted two portraits of his father, late regent 
if the University of Michigan and professor emeritus of the 
School of Medicine. One hangs at the University, the other 
it the Hermann Kiefer Hospital in Detroit. He died April 24, 
(951, while on a visit in Detroit. 

(, Harry Eaton, born in Akron, Ohio, December 13, 1850, 
moved to Detroit with his parents. As a young man of means, 
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art had been his chief source of recreation. When his wealth 
failed, he pursued the art of painting professionally, and after 
a few years in Michigan, moved to New York where he be- 
came prominently known for his water colors. He was awarded 
the William T. Evans Prize in 1898 and the gold medal for 
Water Color at the Philadelphia Art Club in 1900. He was 
president of the American Water Color Society at the time 
of his death, August 7, 1901. His oil painting, “The Lily 
Pond”, acquired for the Detroit Museum of Art in 1886, was 
one of the first paintings in the permanent collection of that 
institution. 

Charles Waltensperger, born at Detroit in 1871, studied in 
the art classes of Julius Melchers and at the Detroit Museum 
of Art School. Winning the James E. Scripps Scholarship 
(1890), he went abroad for study in Paris, and upon his re- 
turn, joined the staff of the Detroit Free Press as an illus- 
trator, showing great promise in this field. After working 
several years as a commercial artist, he went to Laren, Hol- 
land, where he came under the influence of the contemporary 
Dutch painters, painting interiors with figures. Later, his 
range of painting broadened to include landscapes and fanci- 
ful figure subjects. He is represented in the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts with a picture “A Humble Meal”. He died on 
December 12, 1931, in Detroit. 

Ida Marie Perrault, another Detroit painter to be influenced 
by the Holland painters, was born in Detroit, and after study- 
ing at the Detroit Museum of Art School, spent a number of 
years abroad in study and travel. At Katwyk, Holland, she 
met B. J. Blommers and it was his sympathetic portrayal of 
domestic life that influenced her to paint interiors with chil- 
dren. She lived in Paris for a number of years but returned to 
her native city at the outbreak of the war, where she remained 
until her death. 

Her latest paintings were colorful and fanciful story-book 
pictures for children, and she was also noted for her dolls 
representing characters in literature and history clothed in 
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historic costume. She was a frequent exhibitor at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts and in 1922, at the Michigan Artists’ [x- 
hibition, she was awarded the Detroit Review Club’s prize for 
the best work by a woman artist. 

Roman Kryzanowsky, born in Balta, South Russia, January 
22, 1885, came to Detroit as a youth. He had received some 
instruction in drawing in Petrograd before his arrival in 
America. After studying painting with Joseph W. Gies, he 
spent some time in Paris at the Academy Colarossi. Upon his 
return, he became one of the leaders of the Detroit colony of ar- 
tists and a regular exhibitor in the Annual Exhibition for Mich- 
igan Artists, winning several of the awards, including the 
Founders Society prize and the Julius Rolshoven prize. He is 
represented in the Detroit Institute of Arts by his figure pic- 
ture “Kismet” and a still-life painting. He died August 1, 1929. 

Douglas Arthur Teed, born in Utica, New York, February 
21, 1863, spent a number of years in Detroit prior to his 
death on May 23, 1929. He was best known as a painter of 
the East, having spent many years in the study of Mohamme- 
dan types, architecture and pictorial effects. Before coming 
to Detroit, he painted portraits of many notables in New York 
State, among them Governor Whitman, Justice Day and El- 
bert Hubbard. He varied his paintings of oriental themes with 
American landscapes which found a large measure of apprecia- 
tion among his Detroit patrons. 

Michigan can lay claim to a large number of well-known 
artists who were born here but whose field of artistic endeavor 
has taken them away from their native state. 

Frederick Stuart Church was born in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, December 1, 1842. He studied at the Chicago Academy 
of Design under Walter Shirlaw, and later at the National 
Academy of Design and the Art Students’ League of New 
York, and was for many years a resident artist of that city. 
He first became popular as a magazine: illustrator, working 
for Scribner’s and other publications. In his later years, how- 
ever, he found a ready patronage among important collectors 
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for his oil and water color paintings. His pictures such as 
“Pandora’s Box”, “Beauty and the Beast”, “Sorceress” and 
“Fog”, which were peopled with fanciful figures, brought him 
much renown during the period of his activity. He also prac- 
tised etching, using similar fanciful themes. He was made an 
Associate of the. National Academy of Design in 1883 and a 
full Academician two years later. He was also a member of 
the Society of American Artists, the American Water Color So- 
ciety, the New York Etching Club, and the Lotus Club. He is 
represented in the National Gallery at Washington, D. C.; the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; the Hackley Art Gallery at Mus- 
kegon; the City Art Museum of St. Louis; and the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. He died in New York City on February 18, 1925. 

William H. Howe, born in Ravenna, Ohio, in 1846, was for a 
number of years a resident of Grand Rapids, Michigan, where 
he was engaged in commercial pursuits. While his career as 
an artist began rather late in life, he became widely known 
for his cattle pictures and landscapes. After studying at the 
Royal Academy in Dusseldorf, Germany, under Otto de Thoren, 
he had a picture accepted at the Paris Salon in 1883. His suc- 
cess continued and in 1896 he was made an Officer d’Academie 
in Paris and in 1899 a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
returned io America in 1893, his fame having preceded him. 
Ife was made an Associate of the National Academy of Design 
in 1894 and a full Academician in 1897. He was also a mem- 
ber of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. He num- 
hers among his honors the Temple Gold Medal of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1890; Gold Medal at Bos- 
ton, 1890; Medal at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893; 
Gold Medal of the Atlanta Exposition, 1895; Silver Medal at 
the Pan American Exposition, 1901. His work is to be found 
in a number of American museums, among them the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, Cleveland Museum of Art, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Corcoran Gallery of Art, and the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. On March 15, 1929, he died in Bronxville, New York, 
where he had long maintained a studio. 
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Will Howe Foote, a nephew of William H. Howe, is a well- 
known landscape painter living at Old Lyme,'Connecticut. He 
was born in Grand Rapids on June 29, 1874, and was a student 
at the Art Institute of Chicago and the Art Students’ League 
of New York, rounding out his art instruction at Paris at the 
Julian Academy under Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin Con- 
stant. He was made an Associate of the National Academy of 
Design in 1910 and has won a number of honors, including the 
Third Hallgarten Prize, National Academy of Design; a bronze 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904, and a silver medal at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 

Eanger Irving Couse, born at Saginaw on September 3, 1866, 
left Michigan as a youth to pursue his art studies and has 
hardly been back since, except for short visits. He has won 
distinction as a painter of Indian pictures and his works «re to 
be found in many public and private collections. In 1883 he 
went to New York, and after four years’ study at the National 
Academy of Design, he went to Paris, where he spent nine 
years on further study, completing his art training at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and under Bouguereau and Robert Fleury. Up- 
on his return to America, he established a studio in New York. 
For many years, he has spent each summer in the Southwest, 
where he paints among the various Indian tribes. He has a 
home and studio in Taos and was one of the founders of the 
Taos Society of Artists. 

His Indian pictures entered in important exhibitions have 
brought him many honors. In 1890, he received the Shaw Prize 
at the Salmagundi Club in New York, and ten years later, in 
1900, the Proctor Prize. That same year, he was honored at 
the National Academy of Design with the second Hallgarten 
Prize, and in 1902, he won the first Hallgarten Prize and was 
elected an Associate of the National Academy of Design. He 
received an honorable mention at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
and also at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo in 1901. 
In 1910, he won the Isidore Gold Medal at the National Acad- 
emy of Design aiid in 1911, the Carnegie Prize, at which time 
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he was made an Academician. He also numbers the Altman 
Prize and the Ranger Fund Prize among the awards from the 
National Academy of Design. In 1921 he won the Lippincott 
Prize at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

He is represented in the National Gallery of Art at Washing- 
ton, the Brooklyn Museum, the Smith College Museum, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Milwaukee Art Institute, and a number of other museums. 
In the Detroit Institute of Arts he is represented by “San Juan 
Pottery” and “Portrait of Shoppenegons, Chief of the Caip- 
pewas”, who resided at Grayling, Mich. 

Leon Dabo, born in New Orleans on July 9, 1868, and his 
brother, Theodore Scott Dabo, born in Detroit two years later, 
were artists of French parentage who grew up here. Their 
father, also an artist, gave them their early training. Leon 
was 17 and Theodore Scott 15 when the father died, and soon 
after, with their widowed mother, these young men moved to 
New York, where Leon became the mainstay of the little fam- 
ily, meanwhile encouraging his brother to continue his art 
studies. They were largely self-taught, although while living 
in Paris, they received intermittent instruction at the hands 
of Daniel Vierge, Pierre Galland, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and at the Julian Academy. Their early work was influenced 
by and closely resembles Whistler. 

Theodore Scott has remained in the seclusion of Paris, while 
his brother Leon returned to this country. Both of them paint 
landscapes portraying nature in her more poetic moods. 

Recognition has slowly come to Leon and with it representa- 
tion in a large number of museums, among them the Luxem- 
bourg Museum in Paris, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, National Gallery of Art, Washington; National 
Gallery of Ottawa, Canada; Boston Museum of Fine Arts: 
Brooklyn Museum; City Art Museum of St. Louis; Toledo 
Museum of Art, and many other public collections. His pic- 
ture, “The Seashore’, is in the permanent collection of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


MICHIGAN AND THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 


By Howarp H. PrekuHam 
William L. Clements Library 
ANN ARBOR 


\ \ 7 HEN the few hundred readers of the Western Emigrant 

in Ann Arbor opened their issue of February 8, 1832, 
they must have marveled at the editor’s vision or smiled in- 
dulgently at his fantastic dream. For there on page three, 
occupying more than a column, was an editorial headed “Some- 
thing New” in which it was proposed that a railroad be built 
from New York to the Pacific coast. 

How daring was this scheme becomes fully apparent when 
that date in railroad history is recalled. At the beginning of 
1832 there were hardly 100 miles of track in this country and 
the third locomotive built in America had not long been in 
operation. The West, of course, was largely unsettled and un- 
known. Yet the Western Emigrant article was no mere specu- 
lation on how pleasant a transcontinental railroad would be, 
nor a generalization about the project, nor a polite hope that 
sometime in the future people would consider the advisability 
of banding the country with track. 

Introducing his subject with the observation that “every 
great enterprise has been ridiculed at the outset,” and remind- 
ing his readers of the multitudes which had said “the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road was quite visionary, utterly imprac- 
ticable,” the writer declared “it is in our power ... to unite 
New-York and the Oregon by a rail way by which the traveller 
leaving the City of New-York shall at the moderate rate of ten 
miles an hour, place himself in a fortnight on the shores of the 
Pacific.” He then suggested a route—one which later was fol- 
lowed more than three-fourths of the way westward. Expense 
and the time necessary for construction next were discussed. 
If the government would not undertake the task, he argued that 
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Congress should not object to the formation of a company and 
a grant of land to it. In closing he promised to “examine this 
subject more in detail in some future numbers,” but in the 
most complete file known of the newspaper no other articles 
appear. 

To Samuel W. Dexter, publisher of the Western Emigrant 
at this time, must go the credit, | am convinced, of being not 
necessarily the first to think of a transcontinental railroad, 
but the first seriously to advocate it in public. 

I recognize that there is no unanimity of opinion on this 
point among historians and writers on railroad development. 
Many of them, knowing of the conflicting claims to priority 
of suggestion and regarding it of no great moment anyway, 
pass over the genesis of the Pacific railroad idea without com- 
mitting themselves. However, a brief examination of the evi- 
dence presented by those who thought themselves the first to 
urge the project publicly only makes clearer the justice at this 
date of Dexter’s claim—which he himself never bothered to 
assert, but which a few later writers have put forward hesi- 
tatingly in his behalf. 

At the outset it must be admitted that there is no way of 
determining who first visualized a railroad linking the two 
oceans. It might have been an enthusiastic dreamer in the 
crowd that saw George Stephenson’s locomotive perform here 
in 1829. It is more than probable that as the accomplishments 
of steam-powered trains became known throughout the country, 
several individuals independently conceived of a railroad 
stretching across the continent. All that can be discovered 
is who first according to the written record publicly urged such 
a road. 


1John P. Davis, The Union Pacific Railway, Chicago, 1894, p. 18, goes further 
than others in saying the idea ‘‘was probably first given public expression in the 
Emigrant; Col. O. M. Poe, Report on Transcontinental Railways, Washington, 
1883, p. 5, asks the question whether the author of the article in the Emigrant 
is not entitled to credit for first propounding the idea; Slason Thompson, A 
Short Historu of American Railways, New York, 1925, p. 166, refers to the 
article as ‘‘one of the earliest suggestions for this road; Henry Kirke White, 
History of the Union Pacific Railway, Chicago, 1895, p. 2, and Charles Fred- 
erick Carter, When Railroads Were New, New York, 1909, p. 227, both refer to 
ped editorial first when discussing the origin of the idea, but say nothing of his 
priority. 
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In later years as the idea grew more popular and congress- 
men paid homage to it in almost every public speech, several 
persons arose to declare that they alone had been first to 
broach the project, giving the dates of their utterances, wit- 
nesses, etc. Obviously those who could not produce a date 
earlier than 1832 are disqualified in this examination. Thus 
far the field is limited, therefore, to three contenders besides 
Dexter. 

Eugene V. Smalley in his History of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad? champions Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow of Granville, 
Massachusetts, as the first advocate of a transcontinental line 
because of a clipping found in his papers of an article he 
wrote for the Wakefield (Mass.) Intelligencer. While the 
clipping bore no date, Smalley decided from references in the 
text that it had appeared “as early as 1834, or perhaps in 1833, 
and the articles in the Michigan paper to which it refers are 
supposed to have been called out by others previously written 
by him.’* The first paragraph of Dr. Barlow’s lengthy essay 
reads: 


Mr. Editor: 


An able writer in the Emigrant, a paper published in Washtenaw Co., 
Michigan Territory, in a series of numbers, of which it has fallen my 
lot to see only the first, is endeavoring to draw the attention of the 
public to the scheme of uniting the City of New York and the mouth 
of the Columbia (Oregon) River, on the Pacific Ocean in about 46 
degrees N. Lat., by a railroad, and also endeavoring by facts and argu- 
ments to prove the utility and practicability of the project. 


Smalley’s comment is: “Perhaps there were earlier advo- 
cates of a Pacific Railway than Dr. Barlow, but, if so, the 
author of this volume has not been able to identify them, and 
therefore accords to him the first place.”* In view of the 
clear reference to the priority of the Western Emigrant it is 
remarkable that Smalley could arrive at such a conclusion. 
Moreover, a reading of Dr. Barlow’s complete article discloses 
~ aNew York, 1883. 


3Smalley, op. cit., p. 52. 
‘Tbid., p. 56. 
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no evidence that he had ever written previously on the subject. 
Indeed, a couple of his sentences might well imply that this 
was his maiden venture into print as a proponent of a trans- 
continental railroad. 

Another physician, Dr. Hartwell Carver? of Rochester, New 
York, stated in the preface to his first memorial to Congress® 
that he had been the first to advocate a Pacific railroad. Un- 
doubtedly he made this statement because his plea for a char- 
ter had been preceded by the memorial of Asa Whitney and 
Dr. Carver was anxious to persuade Congress of his better 
right to the grant. He appended affidavits to his memorial 
in which the several signers swore that he had written ar- 
ticles urging a transcontinental railroad for the New York 
Courier and Enquirer in 1837. Even this claim places him 
a poor third to Dexter and Barlow, and he would not be men- 
tioned here if it were not that Hubert Howe Bancroft credits 
Dr. Carver with being the first person to propose this railway, 
adding: “He published articles in the New York Courier and 
Enquirer in 1882 and memorialized Congress on the subject 
from 1835 to 1839.’ 

How Bancroft obtained this exclusive bit of information is 
not known. The Courier and Enquirer for 1832 contains no 
communication from Dr. Carver.8 Furthermore, his own 
statement precludes the probability of there being any petition 
presented to Congress by him in those years, and John P. 
Davis testifies that “the proceedings of Congress contain no 
record of the alleged memorials.”? The sequence of events is 
made quite clear by Dr. Carver in his Proposal, wherein he 
reprints an article he had written for the Rochester Daily 
American of December 19, 1845. In it he said: 


The first time I ever thought of making a railroad across the Rocky 
mountains, was in the spring of 1832. I was then travelling through 


5Grandson of the explorer-writer, Jonathan Carver, who visited Michigan on 
his western trip, 1766-7. 

®Proposal for a Charter to Build a Railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
Ocean, Washington, 1847. 
7Works, San Francisco, 1890, XXIV (History of California, VII) p. 498. 
’The year’s issue searched for me by courtesy of Dr. Joseph Feingold. 
°Op. cit., p. 17, note. 
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Italy, and in going from Milan to Switzerland, I crossed the Alps by 
the Simplon road made by Buonaparte. As I pursued the rugged 
way up the stupendous heights of the towering Alps, I was forcibly 
struck with the apparent ease with which the thing was accomplished, 
and it occurred to me that a railroad could and ought to be made 
across the Rocky mountains. 

On my return to this country, I immediately commenced investigating 
the subject, and as early as 1835 I made a tour up the Mississippi 
by the way of St. Louis, to the falls of St. Anthony, and from informa- 
tion which I obtained from the late Mr. Clark, the early traveller up the 
Missouri, the late Capt. Davenport, and other Indian agents or traders, 
and also from the Indians themselves, I became fully convinced that 
a railroad could and ought to be made across the Rocky mountains, 
through a newly discovered pass or deep ravine through the mountain 
ridge. In the summer of 1837 I made mention of this railroad in a 
New York paper, .. .18 


Thus even in his initial conception of a transcontinental 
railroad, Dr. Carver must be ranked after Dexter. 

The third contender for first honors is Robert Mills, better 
known as an architect. He too memorialized Congress on the 
subject of an overland route to the Pacific, early in 1846,)' 
therein stating: 


The author has had the honor of being perhaps the first to propose 
to connect the Pacific with the Atlantic by a railroad from the head 
navigable waters of the noble rivers disemboguing into each ocean. In 
1819, he published a work on the internal improvement of Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, connected with the intercourse of these 
States with the west.!? 

The following extract from this work will present the idea then 
formed, both of the practicability and the importance of this inter- 
course to the nation: 


Inasmuch as Mills failed to quote himself exactly, I will 
quote the paragraphs to which he refers directly from the 
Treatise. The relevant portion begins by pointing out the dis- 
tance of the Cape Horn voyage and by declaring that the gov- 
ernment should pay some attention to opening better facilities 





Carver, op. cit., pp. 26-7. This chronology of his thoughts and activities is 
repeated in other paragraphs. 

129th Cong., 1st Sess., H. R. Doc. 173, p. 2. 

124 Treatise on Inland Navigation. . . Baltimore, 1820. 
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of communication with the far northwest. Mills then sum- 
marizes the routes and distances traversed by Lewis and Clark 
and continues: 


This brief statement will give us some idea of the natural facilities 
of intercourse, which exist, to communicate across the country. The 
establishment of the steam boat system enables us to overcome three- 
fourths of this distance, between the Mississippi and Pacific. What 
chiefly remains to be done by the government is, to effect a good road 
across the rocky mountains, which does not appear, from the above 
statement of captains Lewis and Clarke, to be a work of insuperable 
difficulty. 

When the Yellow Stone expedition has accomplished the object of 
forming a settlement at or near the junction of this river with the 
Missouri, and an expedition is sent up the Columbia river to form a 
similar settlement for the protection of our trade in that country, we 
shall no doubt, find our government fully sensible of the importance of 
completing a good rail or turnpike road, between the two points. Then 
from the seat of government, or from Baltimore, we could, by our pro- 
posed canal, as a portal, have an inland navigable communication with 
the Pacific ocean the whole distance, amounting to five thousand two 
hundred and forty-two miles, except about three hundred and forty 
miles of land carriage, and thus save a circuit by sea around Cape Horn, 
of at least sixteen thousand miles! What a sublime field for contem- 
plation opens to the mind on this view of the subject! 

To calculate on the aid of steam boats upon these waters, and on an 
application of the same moving power to carriages, upon rail roads, 
across the mountains, we may estimate an average progress of eighty 
miles per day on this rout, which would enable us to accomplish the 
journey in little more than sixty-five days from the City of Washington 
to the Pacific ocean. . .18 

Extraordinary as this proposal is for its time, it should be 
noted that what Mills proposed in 1819 was not a transcon- 
tinental railroad at all, but a road only 340 miles long to con- 
nect the head waters of the Missouri and Columbia rivers. Ex- 
cept for this short link his transcontinental transportation was 
to be by an all-water route. Moreover, even in 1846 Mills 
did not consider a Pacific railroad advisable, for in the 
memorial just cited he said: “The great cost of railroads is : 
serious drawback to their being used to effect this intercourse, 


BIbid., pp. 55-7. 
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and the distance to be travelled would certainly forbid the at- 
tempt to carry this system of roadway into execution. It has 
been long a desideratum in science, what substitute for rail- 
roads can be offered that would secure its adoption from its 
superior merits, on the ground of economy and efficiency? The 
author now confidently offers such a substitute, .. .’!* 

This substitute was an ordinary road bed, its wheel tracks 
paved with stone slabs over which steam carriages were to run. 
These carriages were vehicles usually having the seats for pas- 
sengers and the engine mounted on the same chassis. They had 
heen experimented with in England on the common _ public 
roads, and Mills had urged their adoption here as early as 1854. 
As will be seen they resemble steam-powered automobiles more 
closely than they do railroad trains. It was for such carriages 
that Mills suggested in 1819 that the government build “a good 
rail or turnpike road” over the Rocky Mountains.’° 

Therefore, until a name as yet relatively unknown is ad- 
vanced, with documentary proof, as the first public proponent 
of a transcontinental railroad, the writer of the editorial in the 
Western Emigrant must stand as the original instigator. Al- 
though I have alluded to Samuel W. Dexter as the writer, I 
did not do so on assumption because of his position as respon- 
sible head of the paper. 

Publisher Dexter employed as editor, George Corselius (d. 
1849), a professional journalist who had worked on New York 
and Detroit newspapers and who contributed to the best 
magazines of that day. In addition, up to the end of 1831, 
John Allen (1796-1851) the founder of Ann Arbor and a law- 
yer, real estate dealer, state legislator, educator, and temper- 
ance leader, had been associated with the Western Emigrant 
first as co-publisher and later as co-editor with Corselius. 


—_—_—_—— 


1499th Cong., 1st Sess., H. R. Doe. 173. p. 6. 

Charles C. Wilson, Robert Mills, Architect, Bul. 77 of the University of 
South Carolina. Feb. 1919, does not mention Mills as the first advocate of a 
transcontinental railroad; and H. M. Pieree Gallagher, Robert Mills, Columbia 
University Press, 1935, p. 137, says only: “. .. his mind was again [the late 
1820’s] avidly turning over the feasability of what he termed a Timber Rail 
Road which he much later agitated in connection with a railroad to the Pacific.” 
This is similar to the type described. 
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Of Dexter himself, the third of a triumvirate like which, I 
dare say, no other village weekly could boast at its head, not 
much is known. He was born in Boston in 1792, the son ef 
Samuel Dexter, secretary of war and secretary of the treasury 
under President Adams. He graduated from Harvard and 
came to Washtenaw County in 1824, taking up extensive tracts 
of land. On the formation of a county court in 1827 he was 
appointed first chief justice. He published the Western Emi- 
grant for three years as an organ of the Antimasonic party, 
and in 1832 was his party’s candidate for delegate to congress. 
Later he ran again on the Free Soil party ticket. Interested 
in education and an organizer of his local temperance society, 
Dexter also was a Unitarian and preached at country stations 
in the surrounding section without pay. Primarily he was a 
farmer, introducing fine stock into the region. A man of ample 
means, his charities were numberless. His death, February 6, 
1863, occasioned editorial eulogies and a resolution of sorrow 
by the citizens of Dexter, the town named after him. In that 
pleasantly archaic phrase he was “a man of parts.” 

Any one of these three men, it will be seen, was capable both 
of conceiving the idea of a transcontinental railroad and of 
expressing it suitably for publication. Unfortunately, neither 
available correspondence nor other articles in the Western 
Emigrant afford direct evidence as to the author of the edi- 
torial in question. Solution of the problem required a com- 
parison of the three styles of writing with the style of the 
editorial, and this study convinced me that Dexter was the 
author. 

Michigan’s connection with the transcontinental railroad 
does not end with its beginning, however. During the next 
twenty years of controversy over routes, Michigan continued to 
figure in the project, for early memorialists to Congress urged 
the Great Lakes region as the logical eastern terminus of the 
line. 

John Plumbe, Jr., a pioneer advocate of a Pacific railroad, 
called a citizens’ meeting in Dubuque (then part of Wisconsin 
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Territory) March 31, 1838,.at which a petition was drawn up 
asking Congress to appropriate funds for a railroad survey 
from Lake Michigan to Dubuque as the first link in a chain 
of steam communication between the East and West. The 
petition was presented to the House of Representatives by 
George W. Jones, Wisconsin delegate, on May 21. 

The following year as chairman of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Committee of Correspondence, Plumbe continued his efforts 
to have a railroad built connecting Lake Michigan with the 
Mississippi River, arguing that it would complete a line “of the 
most rapid and never interrupted communication from Maine 
to Iowa” and “would constitute a permanent link in the great 
Oregon Railroad.”'® A survey was made by federal direction, 
but the road was not completed at that time. 

The next western railroad proposal to involve the region 
of Michigan was Asa Whitney’s first memorial to Congress, 
January 28, 1845. This man, to whom above everyone else 
must go credit for educating the public and arousing Congress 
to action on a transcontinental line, sought a grant of land 
sixty miles wide running from the western shore of Lake Mich- 
igan to the Oregon coast. Within this strip he would con- 
struct a railroad and repay himself by selling the land border- 
ing it. He selected his eastern terminus because communica- 
tion with the Atlantic states existed from that point by water 
and because the public land he desired was available in that 
region. In his second memorial, February 17, 1846, Whitney 
elaborated his reasons for choosing Lake Michigan as a be- 
ginning: 

... the western shore of Lake Michigan is the most desirable start- 
ing-point for this road: because it is the only point where public lands 
suitable to produce funds to accomplish the work can be had; because 
it is the only point where materials (particularly timber) can be found, 
and which must there be prepared and taken onward, as the road 
progresses to the mountains; because it affords a cheap and easy water- 
communication with the Atlantic cities, to take laborers, materials, and 
settlers to the starting-point, which necessary and important advantages 


1% 4American Railroad Journal, IX, 3222; letter dated Oct. 18, 1839. 
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cannot be had from any other point, except subject to long delays and 
great expense; because it is the only starting-point which has a settled 
country around—such as Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio—to fur- 
nish provisions for the laborers and settlers until they can produce for 
themselves; because it has a direct water-communication, by canal and 
lakes, with Pittsburg, where the iron undoubtedly must be made; be- 
cause it is nearer to all the Atlantic cities than any other point; because 
it is more central, and on the same or nearby the same parallel of 
latitude as the pass in the mountains, and gives to all a freer and bet- 
ter opportunity for a fair competition for its benefits.17 

His third memorial to Congress, dated January 17, 1848, re- 
peated his earlier arguments for a Pacific railroad by this 
route and urged Congress to accelerate its action for fear the 
land on the western side of Lake Michigan would be taken up 
by settlers and cut off his starting point. 

A senate committee had reported favorably on his second 
memorial and committees of both chambers brought out bills 
favorable to his plan in 1848 and again the following year. 
Congress as a whole, however, was unwilling to grant one man 
ninety million acres of land. Meanwhile Whitney, undiscour- 
aged, had traveled over 700 miles of his proposed route between 
Lake Michigan and the Missouri River in the summer of 1845, 
and during the next few years wrote newspaper and magazine 
articles, addressed state legislatures, and spoke at public meet- 
ings in behalf of his dream. In 1849 he published a booklet 
entitled A Project for a Railroad to the Pacific in which he 
_ restated his whole argument. 

Rivals were by now in the field. Among others Dr. Hart- 
well Carver, introduced previously, was agitating the subject 
in several newspapers. Writing on his favorite topic for the 
Rochester Daily American, December 19, 1845, he notified its 
readers: 

I now propose to petition Congress to grant me a charter to build a 
railroad from some point on Lake Superior to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
on the Mississippi river; from thence to the Missouri river in a more 
northwesterly direction than Whitney’s route, and crossing the Missouri 
higher up; from thence on to the Rocky mountains, going over through 


129th Cong.. Ist Sess., Sen. Doc. 161, p. 4. 
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the pass which I mentioned above, (and which Whitney knows nothing 
of,) and continue on to the most eligible point for connexion with the 
navigable waters to the Pacific Ocean ... as there is abundant iron ore 
ilong on the route, I propose to make all the rails, spikes, and all iron 
materials for the road, in its neighborhood, which will be a great saving 
in the expense. I will accomplish and complete the whole work in 
fifteen years. If I succeed in getting the charter granted to me, I shall 
vo immediately to China, and, as the Chinese seem to be waking up 
from ages of isolated slumber, I shall hope to inspire them with a spirit 
of activity and enterprise, which will induce them to take large amounts 
of stock; for surely the road will benefit China quite beyond all eal- 
culation. 

By starting this road from Lake Superior, it will be a direct connexion 
with all the ship canals and railroads in the Canadas, which will in- 
duce England to make this road their pathway to China, and all their 
commerce in the Pacific. The English have now done making railroads 
at home, and are beginning to look around for opportunities to indulge 
the enthusiastic spirit for railroads which seems to be a part of their 
nature, and would readily take large amounts of stock in this road.18 


Strange as some of the doctor’s ideas are, it is apparent that 
he was not hampered by lack of imagination. Little more than 
i year later he was picturing to a skeptical Congress and pub- 
lic a track with rails eight to ten feet apart, cars twice as wide 
and 100 feet long, “with state rooms and berths for sleeping, 
splendid and well furnished saloons, dining halls, and kitchens 
for cooking, accommodating in each car two hundred passengers 
or more,” and a speed for such trains of fifty to sixty miles per 
hour,!9 

I can find no record in the Congressional Globe that a Pacifie 
railroad petition from Carver was introduced in the 1846 ses- 
sion, as he implies in the newspaper article would be done. His 
first memorial to reach the floor of Congress was presented 
January 19, 1847, and in this proposal he planned to start 
his railroad from Lake Michigan, rather than Lake Superior. 
Probably in the meantime he had learned of the winter hazards 
of so northerly a terminus and had given up his notion of 
carrying Canadian traffic. His scheme differed from Whitney’s 


Carver, op. cit:, p. 2T. 
Tbid., p. 14. 
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principally in the method of financing, the chief problem over 
which Congress split, or rather splintered, year after year. In 
1849 Carver presented a second memorial, offering Congress a 
choice of three methods of financing the line and three start- 
ing points: Lake Michigan, the Mississippi River, or the Mis- 
souri. 

Increasing public sentiment for a transcontinental railroad 
now that its feasibility was acknowledged, led the Michigan 
legislature to join other states which already had endorsed 
the project (chiefly as a result of Whitney’s appeals). It 
passed unanimously a favorable resolution April 3, 1848. 

Railroad conventions became annual events as different 
regions awakened to the immense value a transcontinental rail- 
road starting from or running through their area would have 
for them. The first of these meetings at which Michigan was 
represented was the one held at St. Louis in 1849. John Biddle, 
one of the state’s delegation, was elected a vice-president. The 
convention urged Congress to approve a central railroad across 
the country with branches to Memphis, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

The next year Biddle was sent to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion where he again was elected vice-president. He also served 
on the resolutions committee, which prayed Congress to make 
the building of the railroad a national project, not a private en- 
terprise. 

These conventions and the increasing number of petitions 
descending on congress followed the rise of sectional jealousies 
over the route and eastern terminus of the great road. As late 
as 1851, however, Whitney was yet advocating the northern 
route from Lake Michigan. Abroad that summer he addressed 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, June 9, explaining 
his project and ending with the prophetic words that he feared 
Congress had waited too long on his proposal and allowed the 
public lands around the lake to be taken up by settlers. 

The end of both Carver’s and Whitney’s Lake Michigan 
plans came in 1852 when the senate committee on post offices 


and post roads reported a bill setting apart certain public 
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lands for Whitney, but specifying that the eastern terminus 
of his railroad must be at Memphis or some point farther south. 

Another development at this time helped crowd Michigan out 
of the Pacific railroad picture. Eastern railroads were push- 
ing westward, Tracks reached Chicago in 1852 and two years 
later they were extended to the Mississippi. It then became 
obvious that whenever the Pacific road was begun it would 
start from the station farthest west at the time. The survey 
of five possible lines ordered by Congress in 1853 did include 
one northern route, but its eastern terminus was to be St. 
Paul. 








A VANISHING ART OF THE CHIPPEWAS 
By Beuta Mary WapswortH 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
° HE Chippewa arts of this region will soon be lost— 
the quill work and the birch bark.... No, nothing can 
be done about it. It must vanish.” Thus prophesied a gifted 
member of the Indian race to the author in an interview with 





him—John Couchis Wright. His life had represented an ex- 
tended period of observation and study of Indian traditions in 
Michigan. His poems and his several books of legends includ- 
ing The Crooked Tree and The Great Myth, he asserted, were 
largely an outgrowth of his early associations with his grand- 
mother, an Ottawa princess. 

The region of the Great Lakes was occupied by the Mound 
Builders in a period previous to a century or two antedating 
the coming of the white man. This is known from the fact 
that when explorers found the mounds, they observed that they 
were covered with a growth of forest trees. The Mound Build- 
ers are believed to have been ancestors of the Algonquin tribes 
found occupying that region by the Jesuit missionaries in the 
I7th Century. The Chippewas (also called Ojibways) and the 
Ottawas were friendly tribes belonging to the Algonquin fam- 
ily who settled in northern Michigan, the Chippewas occupying 
chiefly the peninsula north of the straits. Simple hunters, 
fishers, and warriors were the Chippewas in that day, living 
their lives in the midst of a wealth of natural resources.' Then, 
like other tribes, their story was one of harrassment, corrup- 
tion, and decimation at the hands of the invading whites. “The 
(hippewas were the highest type of primitive people, the finest 
in America, honest and peace loving,” was the tribute of Mr. 
Wright to his brother tribe. “I wish that Americans today 
might have seen them before the coming of the Caucasians,” 
lie said. 


‘Figure Ib. 
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The Chippewa Indians from their beginning were nature peo- 
ple; they knit their lives intimately with the trees and flowers 
and wild life of their environment. They knew well how to 
appropriate to their needs their inheritance of abundant birch 
trees which intermingled their gleaming white trunks with 
the vast tapestries of green forests; and in their hunts for 
animals useful for meat and other products, they trailed the 
grotesque, spiny porcupines which haunted the underbrush. 
The birch was regarded as “sacred” by the Chippewa because of 
its usefulness and for the reason that their mythical deity, 
Winabojo, “blessed the birch tree to the good of the human 
race,” 

Numerous were the undecorated utilities that were fashioned 
from the versatile birch bark. The thinnest bark is like tissue 
paper with toughness which permits its use in wrapping small 
packets. Bark from moderate sized birch trees could be split 
to furnish material for small baskets and dishes for temporary 
and household use. Makuks varying in size from those holding 
a small quantity of maple sugar to those having a capacity of a 
hundred pounds or more are described and_ illustrated by 
Frances Densmore in “Use of Plants by the Chippewa Indians” 
in the 44th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology: “These makuks were sewed with split roots, and had a 
thin piece of basswood bark around the top, sewed over and 
over with split roots, like the top of a canoe.... <A cover 
with slanting sides was sewed over the top. A similar makuk 
of medium or large size was used as a bucket, the seams being 
covered with pitch and a handle attached. ... <A berry gath- 
ering makuk had a loop of fibre attached to one side so it could 
be hung from a woman's belt as she worked.” There were “tiny 
cones filled with hard sugar and hung on a baby’s cradle board, 
and the somewhat larger cones similarly filled for the delecta- 
tion of the children. ... Dishes for common use were made 
of birch bark folded and fastened with one or two stitches at 
ach end... . It is possible to make a cooking utensil from 
green bark in which meat could be cooked. ... The heaviest 
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Fig. Ib. The black areas on the above map of Michigan indicate roughly the 
reas occupied by the Chippewa Indians whose poreupine quill handicraft re- 
eived first-hand study by the author of the present article. 
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bark from large trees comprises six to nine distinct layers and 
is so strong that it could be made into canoes carrying many 
persons.” 

Sweet grass, another natural gift to these primitive people 
was at first burned as incense by the Plains Indians and 
smoked in pipes. Later it became in the hands of the Chip- 
pewas a useful material for coiled basketry by means of cot- 
ton thread’, and a supplementary material in their birch bark 
handicraft. 

White traders coming upon the scene of action, saw the use- 
ful birch bark articles and began to barter for them. As to 
when porcupine quills were first introduced for decoration was 
a question which I asked of an influential Chippewa, Chief 
Jake Gim-me-won, who was in charge of a commercial center 
for Indian handicraft called Indian Village at St. Ignace, Mich- 
igan. “When the Indians found good sale for their birch bark 
handwork,” he replied in clear English, “the priests perhaps 
fifty or seventy years ago suggested using porcupine quills for 
decoration. They thought that by adding fancy-work to the 
various articles they would sell still more readily. Yes, 
ornament was used on the Indian dress long before,” he added 
showing me his antique fringed, beaded, and quilled costume 
which he dons only upon special occasions, The early use of quill 
ornament on soft tanned leathers for men’s head-dresses, arm 
bands, anklets, leggings, moccasins, shirts, and such accessories 
as knife sheaths, quivers, pouches, and medicine bags as de- 
scribed in William C. Orchard’s The Technique of Porcupine 
Decoration Among the North American Indians was a much 
more complex art than quill work on birch bark, and with the 
discarding of the native costume some fifty years ago the art 
is now little practiced. 

With the stimulation of trade through the use of quill orna- 
inent, there came about in time with the invasion of tourists 
into the Indian country, a distinct commercialization of the 


*Figure II. 





Fig. I—This group illustrates types of Chippewa Indians and squaws 


who have developed the porcupine quill handicraft. They are shown 


here on a special occasion with their priest, wearing their native cos- 
tumes which were discarded as daily garb more than fifty years ego. 


Fig. Ia—A wealth of natural resources in upper Michigan was the 
heritage of the simple hunters, fishers, and warriors of the Chippewa 
tribe in early days. The bark of the birch was appropriated by them 
for manufacture of utilities for household and temporary use. 
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native art. As a result, this demand has begun to tax the re- 
sources of raw materials. 

“The birch is now disappearing”, said Mr. Wright in the 
course of my previously mentioned interview, “the Indians have 
difficulty in getting it. People don’t want their trees stripped. 
No, the Government will never reforest the reserves, and cer- 
tainly private capital will not, not for the sake of the Indians 
and an art which is at best of little profit to them.” 

Travellers and residents as a buying public are unconscious- 
lv discouraginng the art of the porcupine quill because of their 
unwillingness to pay adequately for the work. Those who de- 
light in seeing the Indian appear on occasion in his old regalia, 
who enjoy the rare event of an Indian dance, and who casually 
patronize the handicrafts at rural wayside shops and markets 
at the resorts seldom have time or initiative to penetrate to 
the red-man’s heme to discover the human story behind the 
glossy porcupine boxes. They cannot, therefore, appreciate the 
skill and time required, nor have an interest in the origin 
of the materials. An Indian woman told me, for instance, 
that after the preparation of the birch bark, sweet grass, and 
porcupine quills had taken place including the dyeing of the 
quills, a small box bringing from sixty cents to $1.25 required 
about a day and a half to make; and that a 71% inch box which 
she showed me covered solidly with fine quills required four 
days to put together with the hope that it would bring five 
dollars.2 Mr. Franklin, a dealer in Indian wares for many 
years in Petoskey, said in the course of a conversation on the 
subject, “The squaws are not now interested in doing enough 
quill work and ash-splint basketry for the trade. They make a 
few in the winter time for a little pin money and that is all.” 
The work becoming unprofitable, they are turning to other pur- 
suits. This economic condition is, therefore, a contributing 
factor toward the disappearance of the art. 

First, the handling and preparation of the raw materials is 
a considerable item in the time element of quill handicraft. 


8Figure III. 








Fig. II—Sweet grass sewn by means of cotton thread into coiled bas- 


ketry was one of the early arts of the Chippewas. This is a mod- 
ern example showing the cover of birch bark simply adorned with 
natural colored quills. 


Fig. I1I—This box is an example of the use of geometric pattern in 
a solid design of natural-colored) porcupine quills. Its support, an 
Indian for grinding grain, is made of a long-eye birch log. 


Fig. I1V.—The reverse of the unfinished cover in Fig. VI is here shown 
with part of the quill ends trimmed. Short-eye birch as it appears when 


peeled from the tree is illustrated in the upper part of the photograph. 


Fig. V—The spiny porcupine is captured for his quills which are 


brown and white in color and vary from small to large in each animal. 























Fig. II. (upper left) 
Fig. III. (upper right) 
Fig. IV. (lower left) 
Fig. V. (lower right) 
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The birch bark must be gathered at the right time in the 
spring when the trees are full of sap. When the men have 
stripped the bark from the trees, they separate it into layers. 
There is a long-eye and the short-eye bark. The short-eye being 
less brittle is preferred for box making.* The old-time mortar 
for grinding corn made of a birch log illustrates the long-eye 
bark in Figure Ill. The bark can be unrolled only by exposing 
it to the heat of a fire. When heated it becomes pliable and 
retains any shape into which it is formed. 

“Tell me about the preparation of the porcupine quills,” I 
said to Chief Jake Gim-me-won. “The men,” he answered, 
“club, shoot, or trap the porcupine. He is a sleepy fellow and 
therefore easily caught.° There are several sizes of quills on 
each animal. The quills must be sorted as to length and size 
into separate containers. The largest quills come from the tail, 
the next largest from the back, smaller ones come from the 
neck, and the finest from the belly. When the quills are pulled, 
fur comes with them. After the fur has been removed the 
quills are polished with buckskin. A good deal of buckskin 
is needed because it gets pretty well soiled.” 

“The people are getting so they want just the fine quills on 
the boxes,” complained another Indian. “It is a waste to use a 
whole porcupine for the sake of a few fine quills to use on a 
single small box. It doesn’t pay.” 

My interest in tracing the quill art to its source to learn 
first-hand the time and skill involved led me to Omena, a set- 
tlement of Indians a half-mile off the main highway in a 
peninsula jutting up into Grand Traverse Bay, a retreat which 
could well be called “the land of the sky-blue water.” My in- 
itial inquiry as to whether or not they had quill boxes to 
sell met with a friendly response from a numerous family as- 
sembled on the front porch of a rambling old farmhouse. The 
erandmother assisted by her daughter did the best quill work 
in the community, I had been told. 


‘Figure IV. 
‘Figure V. 
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“Yes, I learned it from my mother and she learned it from 
her mother,” said the older woman, and then in answer to my 
gradual and interested questions as to the technique she de- 
scribed a bit at a time and, in some instances, demonstrated 
the processes. I felt this confidence to be unusually fortunate, 
knowing the habitual reserve of the Indian. 


orp ” 


he colored quills were soaked in hot water a little while, 
she proceeded, “I dye them with Diamond Dye. It is quicker 
and cheaper than making my own colors. No such places to 
go to get roots and berries and so on like in the old days. I 
let quills boil in dye half an hour to an hour. They stand in 
dye several hours. 

“My daughter cuts out the sides and top of the round box 
from the birch bark. Some make boxes oval, six sided, and 
other shapes. I cut a design for the top from some bark, then 
I trace around it.® I use a pointed bone or pencil. Some de- 
signs [geometric] I learned from my mother; I cut some out 
from magazines. 

“This awl I use to punch holes on the lines for the quills. 
The holes are a little smaller than the quills. The bark shrinks 
and holds the quills tight. I choose quills of even size, so, and 
I put the point through from the under side, then from the 
front side to the back again this way. The long ends on the 
back side I cut off with the shears.? The men help with the 
sewing. They sew the parts of the box together with needle 
and thread. Sometimes the boxes are lined with thin birch 
bark to cover the ends of the quills and the stitches,> and some 
are left without®. I use sweet grass’? to bind the edge of the 
box sewing it over and over.’! Some use splint to finish the 
top edge.’ Yes, the work takes much time.” 

Although decorative quill work on birch bark is a recent 
Indian art in comparison with the arts of the Basket Maker 


‘Figure VI. 

‘Figure IV. 

’Figure VII left. 

*Figure VII right. 

WFigure VI. 

Figure VII. 

2Rigure VIII, 1st and 4th box. 
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of thirty centuries ago in the American Southwest, the origin 
and history of the designs used by the Chippewas apparently 
have not been traced. Frances Densmore in the work quoted 
writes concerning the designs used in the most primitive form 
of Chippewa art, transparencies made by biting designs into 
folded leaves or thin places of birch bark: “The range of sub- 
jects is wide and includes geometric designs, flowers, leaves, 
and stars, men and women, tipis, [sic.] houses, animals and in- 
sects... . natural and also conventionalized. The patterns 
comprise borders or running patterns, and units are based up- 
on the circle, square, pentagon, hexagon, and octagon, and the 
trefoil and quatrifoil.”. John C. Wright in speaking of the 
beginning of Chippewa quill work informed me that the dec- 
orative designs most typical of this tribe were imitations of 
nature, that symbolism is not characteristic of these Indians. 
Ile said that he himself initiated the naturalistic use of the 
strawberry, a common wild fruit of northern Michigan. Chief 
Gim-me-won affirmed that representations of nature have been 
found most prominent in his tribe, but that he deplored the use 
of realistic flowers and animals because they do not fulfill the 
requirements of decorative design. 

Observing styles of design as used by different craftsmen in 
different villages, three types are to be found in contemporary 
work: first, realistic nature forms!*?; secondly, conventional- 
ized nature forms'; and thirdly, abstract or geometric forms."” 
The abstract decorative treatments of the box sides illustrated 

Figure VIII vary from plain white quills and hit-and-miss 
shading of brown quills to the studied alternation of quasi- 
modernistic vertical brown and white bands on the box at the 
upper left and the grouped stripes of red on white on the 
example at the right. The side decoration terminates in each 
case in an appropriate border edging the top of the box, which 
varies from a plain band to zigzags and scallops.'® 

Figure IX, (left). 

“Figure IX, (center). 


Figure IX, pide 2 also Figure III. 
6Rigures III and I 
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“club, shoot, or trap the porcupine. He is a sleepy fellow and 
therefore easily caught.’ There are several sizes of quills on 
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into separate containers. The largest quills come from the tail, 
the next largest from the back, smaller ones come from the 
neck, and the finest from the belly. When the quills are pulled, 
fur comes with them. After the fur has been removed the 
quills are polished with buckskin. A good deal of buckskin 
is needed because it gets pretty well soiled.” 

“The people are getting so they want just the fine quills on 
the boxes,” complained another Indian. “It is a waste to use a 
whole porcupine for the sake of a few fine quills to use on a 
single small box. It doesn’t pay.” 

My interest in tracing the quill art to its source to learn 
first-hand the time and skill involved led me to Omena, a set- 
tlement of Indians a half-mile off the main highway in a 
peninsula jutting up into Grand Traverse Bay, a retreat which 
could well be called “the land of the sky-blue water.” My in- 
itial inquiry as to whether or not they had quill boxes to 
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“Yes, I learned it from my mother and she learned it from 
’ said the older woman, and then in answer to my 
gradual and interested questions as to the technique she de- 
scribed a bit at a time and, in some instances, demonstrated 
the processes. I felt this confidence to be unusually fortunate, 


her mother,’ 


knowing the habitual reserve of the Indian. 

“The colored quills were soaked in hot water a little while,” 
she proceeded, “I dye them with Diamond Dye. It is quicker 
and cheaper than making my own colors. No such places to 
go to get roots and berries and so on like in the old days. I 
let quills boil in dye half an hour to an hour. They stand in 
dye several hours. 

“My daughter cuts out the sides and top of the round box 
from the birch bark. Some make boxes oval, six sided, and 
other shapes. I cut a design for the top from some bark, then 
I trace around it. I use a pointed bone or pencil. Some de- 
signs [geometric] I learned from my mother; I cut some out 
from magazines. 

“This awl I use to punch holes on the lines for the quills. 
The holes are a little smaller than the quills. The bark shrinks 
and holds the quills tight. I choose quills of even size, so, and 
I put the point through from the under side, then from the 
front side to the back again this way. The long ends on the 
back side I cut off with the shears.‘ The men help with the 
sewing. They sew the parts of the box together with needle 
and thread. Sometimes the boxes are lined with thin birch 
bark to cover the ends of the quills and the stitches,® and some 
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of thirty centuries ago in the American Southwest, the origin 
and history of the designs used by the Chippewas apparently 
have not been traced. Frances Densmore in the work quoted 
writes concerning the designs used in the most primitive form 
of Chippewa art, transparencies made by biting designs into 
folded leaves or thin places of birch bark: “The range of sub- 
jects is wide and includes geometric designs, flowers, leaves, 
and stars, men and women, tipis, [sic.] houses, animals and in- 
sects... . natural and also conventionalized. The patterns 
comprise borders or running patterns, and units are based up- 
on the circle, square, pentagon, hexagon, and octagon, and the 
trefoil ana quatrifoil.’”. John C. Wright in speaking of the 
beginning of Chippewa quill work informed me that the dec- 
orative designs most typical of this tribe were imitations of 
nature, that symbolism is not characteristic of these Indians. 
Ile said that he himself initiated the naturalistic use of the 
strawberry, a common wild fruit of northern Michigan. Chief 
Giim-me-won affirmed that representations of nature have been 
found most prominent in his tribe, but that he deplored the use 
of realistic flowers and animals because they do not fulfill the 
requirements of decorative design. 

Observing styles of design as used by different craftsmen in 
different villages, three types are to be found in contemporary 
work: first, realistic nature forms!*; secondly, conventional- 
ized nature forms'; and thirdly, abstract or geometric forms."” 
The abstract decorative treatments of the box sides illustrated 
in Figure VIII vary from plain white quills and hit-and-miss 
shading of brown quills to the studied alternation of quasi- 
modernistic vertical brown and white bands on the box at the 
upper left and the grouped stripes of red on white on the 
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varies from a plain band to zigzags and scallops."® 


SRigure IX, (left). 

“Figure IX, (center). 

“Figure IX, (right), also Figure III. 
Figures III and IX. 








Fig. VI—The design for a box top is drawn on birch bark and cut out, 


then it is applied to the box top and traced around by means of an 
awl. <A box top partly embroidered, some quills ready for use, and a 
tuft of sweet grass are also shown. 


Fig. VII—Two styles of finishing the inside of porcupine quill boxes 
are here illustrated: at the left, one lined with thin birch bark, and at 
the right, the clipped quill ends are showing. 


Fig. VIII—This group of porcupine quill boxes illustrates a variety 
of decoration for the sides. The edges of boxes and covers of the first 
and fourth examples are finished with splints, the others with sweet 


srass, 


Fig. IX—Example (left) illustrates the realistic form of design. 
Purple, yellow, and green are used: (center) shows a conventionalized 





flower form in orange and white; (right) is an abstract decoration in 
white and red quills. These examples also display three types of border 


designs, 




















From top to bottom: Figures VI, VII, VIII, IX. 
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Color plays an important part in the porcupine quill de- 
signs. Two “schools” (if they can be called schools) have 
alternated from time to time in popularity. One consists of 
the use of dyed quills combined with natural quills; the other 
secures conservative effects through combinations of the nat- 
ural brown and white quills alone. Figure III shows a well- 
done geometric pattern designed exclusively of natural quills. 
Figure IX represents a series of boxes which bear designs 
worked out in quite different but ordinary arrangements: 
(a) purple flower with yellow pistils and green stem on a 
birch 'ark background; (b) orange flower with white accents 
on a birch bark background; (c) a solid quill pattern in stripes 
of rose-red and white. 

Concerning the quality of dyes used in Indian work, George 
Wharton James in /ndian Basketry regrets that “the wretched 
aniline dye is desecrating aboriginal work.’”’ On the other hand, 
Bulletin No. 5 of the Indian Arts Fund, Incorporated, at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, reports that Miss Margaret McKittrick is im- 
proving the quality of color in Navajo weaving: “Having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a return to vegetable dyes ts not a 
feasible prospect economically, she has made experiments with 
commercial dyes and discovered ways and means of making use 
of them satisfactory. She will work out a simple series of 
shades, using Diamond Dyes, and a more elaborate series of 
more expensive dyes for selected weavers.” The Indian Arts 
Fund, under the auspices of which Miss McKittrick works at 
the Rockefeller Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fe, is 
an organized force which assembles representative collections 
of Indian arts with the purpose of educating the Indian crafts- 
men to better standards of workmanship. Thus the native 
crafts of pottery, blanketry, basketry, and silverware are being 
revived and perpetuated; moreover, these crafts, because they 
are approaching higher art standards, are yielding a substan- 
tial income to the Indians. In contrast to this encouragement 
to the Indians of the Southwest, the Chippewas are wholly 
without the advantages of expert guidance toward fine design 
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and color. If this condition continues, their art is doomed 
to be forgotten. 

As we have seen, deficient public knowledge and appreciation 
of the time and skill required in the quill handicraft, a lack of 
interest in maintaining a supply of raw material, and the 
absence of organized expert assistance toward high standards 
of beauty are discouraging to its preservation. Furthermore, 
the younger generation is undergoing economic and social 
changes. Instead of acquiring interest and respect for the tra- 
ditions of their forebears, they are adopting modern ideas, 
manners, customs, and occupations, and are increasingly inter- 
marrying with the whites. Less than 10,000 of the Indians of 
Michigan are of pure blood. It is inevitable, then, that with 
the passing of the race, the arts must also vanish. 


THe HUNGARIANS OF MICHIGAN 


By ErpMANN DoANE BEYNON 


University of Michigan 


HE significance of the role played by the Hungarians of 
T Michigan can be estimated best in the light of the Hun- 
varian immigration to the United States. Researches made 
by Kende!’ and Pivany? show that those Hungarians who came 
to America before the close of the Colonial period were adven- 
turers and members of the highest social strata in Hungary. 
One of these first Hungarian immigrants was Baron Frank 
Orban who, after training for the priesthood, abandoned his 
clerical robes to seek a wife and anonymity in the wilderness 
back of Philadelphia in 1767. Another was Count Maurice 
senyovszky, the hero of one of J6kai’s romances, who sought 
solitude in Texas, where some of his descendants were still 
found as late as 1843. 

Hungarian immigration after the close of the Revolutionary 
War was of quite a different character. It consisted no longer 
of adventurers, but of professional men and merchants. Among 
these were Benjamin Spitzer, who opened a department store 
in New Orleans in 1798; John Piineki, who opened a restaurant 
in New Orleans in 1820; Dr. Charles Luzenberg, who began to 
practice medicine in New Orleans in 1829 and who later 
founded the New Orleans Medical Society; Marton Fogel, who 
owned a furniture factory in Charleston at the time of the fire 
of 1837; Matthew Nyujt6, who opened a saloon in New York 
for the Irish settlers about 1820; and Edward Rehatsek and 
Augustus Bayse, who achieved considerable success as en- 
zineers in Cincinnati about 1840. All of these men had some 
business or profession prior to migration. They came to Amer- 
ica because they believed that the rapidly expanding popula- 


4 


‘Kende Géza: Magyarok Amerikdban. Cleveland, 1927. 
*Eugene Piviny: Hungarian American Historical Connections. Budapest, 1927. 
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tion of the United States would give them greater opportunity 
for financial success than would their homeland.? 

The third period of Hungarian immigration to the United 
State, known as the Emigrici6, followed the unsuccessful con- 
clusion of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848-49. Since the vic- 
torious Austrians refused to grant amnesty to the nobles and 
squires who had been leaders in the rebellion, these “noble 
rebels” were forced to flee from Hungary and seek a new home 
elsewhere. Many of them came to America. They arrived in 
New York with empty pockets and with no knowledge of Eng- 
lish. They went to hunt work, but, when asked what their 
trade was, admitted they had none. “We understand fighting 
and horseback riding,” these émigré cavalry officers said. Em- 
ployers laughed, shook their heads and gave them no work. 
Had there been at that time American colonies of Hungarian 
laborers, the noble exiles might have found in these a niche 
for exploitation. Like intelligentsia of more recent years, they 
might have edited newspapers and sold insurance policies to 
the laborers of their own nationality. In the absence of such 
colonies, other adjustments had to be made. Some of the exiles 
settled on farm colonies, as that in Decatur County, Iowa. A 
few of them became gold prospectors in California. The ma- 
jority of them, however, sought an occupational adjustment 
within the American urban economy. They had brought with 
them to America just such accomplishments as could be of no 
use in making this adjustment. Hence many were forced to 
become unskilled laborers, working from twelve to fourteen 
hours at a dollar a day. The former Lord Mayor of 
Székesfehérvar became a factory workman. Captains in the 
cavalry became operatives in cigar factories. 

As soon as the American Civil War began, the situation of 
the Hungarian émigrés changed. The war gave them the op- 
portunity that they craved. Although there were in the United 
States only about 4,000 Hungarians in 1860, about twenty per 
cent of these enlisted in the Army of the Union, a ratio not ap- 


_ Professor Fest:  “Adalékok az Emigricié elétti amerikai ¢s magyar 
érintkezések toérténetéhez,’’ Urdnia, Budapest, Jan., 1921. 
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proached by any of the other nationalities who had immigrated 
into the country. About one hundred Hungarians served as 
officers. Of this number, two were major generals and five were 
brigadier generals.t. After the Civil War a number of these 
men secured satisfactory employment in the service of the 
United States Government. General Asboth became United 
States Minister to the Argentine Republic and to Uruguay; 
(ieneral Schoepf became Chief Examiner of the United States 
Patent Office; Captain Semsey became Chairman of the Board 
of Special Inquiry of the United States Immigration Service at 
lis Island. 

Colorful as was the earlier Hungarian immigration, it con- 
tributed very little to the population of the United States and 
virtually nothing to that of the State of Michigan. The Ninth 
Census of the United States, that of 1870, was the first which 
enumerated Hungarians as distinct from Austrians. It gave 
a total of 3,737 persons born in Hungary who resided in the 
states and territories of the United States at that time. The 
erowth of the Hungarian element in the population of the 
(nited States is by no means so easy to determine as might 
appear from a cursory examination of the census data in the 
following table: 

TABLE 1 
Persons Born in Hungary Resident in the United States, 1870-1930 





: en Number of Persons Percentage of 
Year of Census Born in Hungary all foreign born 

1870 3,737 0.1 

1880 11,526 0.2 

1890 62,435 0.7 

1900 145,714 1.4 

1910 495,609 3.7 

1920 598,170" , 

1920 (adjusted ) 397,282 2.6 

1930 274,450 21 
‘Eugene Pivany : Hungarians in the American Civil War, Cleveland, 1913. 


fata were compiled from Heitman’s Register, the Official Army Register of the 
volunteer Force of the United States Army and Dyer’s Compendium. 
‘The unadjusted figures for 1920 and those for preceding censuses give the 
uumigration from pre-war Hungary which had an area of 325,411 sq. kilometers 
d a population of 20,886,487 in 1910. The Hungarian census of 1930 shows 
woe Hungary has an area of 93,036 sq. kilometers and a population 
8,683, 4 
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It was early realized that the foreign born alone were but 
a portion of the contribution of their nationality to the popu- 
lation of the country. Accordingly the last five censuses have 
enumerated the members of the second immigrant generation: 
“The native-born of foreign or mixed parentage.” 
TABLE 2 
Native Born Residents of the United States, one or both of whose 


parents were born in Hungary, 1890-19380 


Number of native born of 


Census Year Hungarian parentage 
1890 14,686 
1900 72,738 
1910 204,627 
1920 512,735 
1980 316,318 


The figures of this table are no more comparable than are those 
of the preceding table, since those of 1930 alone are based on 
origin within the present political boundaries of Hungary. 
The last three censuses have attained greater accuracy 
through the enumeration of “Foreign Born Persons of Magyar 
Mother Tongue.” 
TABLE 3 
Foreign Gorn Residents of the United States of Magyar Mother Tongue, 
1910-1930 


Foreign born of Magyar Percentage of all 
Census Year Mother Tongue foreign born 
1910 229,094 1.7 
1920 290,419 2:2 
1930 250,393 1.9 


Though the censuses of 1910 and 1920 enumerated also the 
native born of foreign or mixed parentage who were of Magyar 
mother tongue, this classification was omitted in the 1930 
census, and thus cannot be used in determining the number of 
Hungarians at present resident in the country. 

An additional difficulty lies in the fact that the classifica- 4 
tion “Hungarian” or “Magyar” involves the attitudes of the 
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persons interviewed by the enumerators. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to find so-called Magyars to-day who even attempt to 
claim descent from the invading Magyars of 896 A. D. who 
founded the Hungarian State. For several centuries immi- 
vrants were invited to settle in Hungary. The Magyar na- 
tionality was maintained through the assimilation of persons 
of other mother tongues many of whom became in consequence 
bi-lingual, speaking with equal facility the Hungarian language 
and the language of their fore-fathers, whether that was Ru- 
manian, Slovak, German, Croatian or Armenian. After the 
emigration of such persons from the political limits of the 
Hungarian State, it frequently became a matter of individual 
choice whether they would consider Magyar or one of the other 
languages to be their mother tongue. 

In view of these considerations it becomes clear that the 
exact number of Hungarians resident in the United States at 
any particular time cannot be determined. The census classi- 
fication “Born in Hungary”, however, serves fairly well as an 
index of the distribution of Hungarians among the several 
states. 

TABLE 4 
Persons Born in Hungary Resident in the State of Michigan, 1870-1930 


Number of per- 


sons born in Percentage of all Percentage of all 

Hungary Resi- foreign born in persons born in 

Census Year dent in the the State of Hungary resident 

State of Michigan in United 

Michigan States 
1870 144 0.05 3.85 
1880 193 0.05 1.67 
1890 637 0.11 1.02 
1900 8385 0.15 0.57 
1910 11,597 1.94 2.34 
1920 22,607 3.11 3.78 
1930 19,188 2.28 6.99 


This classification shows that in the State of Michigan the 
Hungarians increased both in actual numbers and in their 
percentage of the total foreign born from 1870 until 1920: 
during the decade 1920-30, the Hungarians of Michigan de- 
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creased in both categories. The percentage of the Hungarians 
of the United States resident in the State of Michigan de- 
creased from 1870 until 1900, after which time it increased 
steadily, so that in 1930 the Hungarians of Michigan consti- 
tuted almost twice as large a percentage of their nationality in 
the United States as they did sixty years earlier. 

The distribution of Hungarians among the counties of Mich- 
igan shows that there have been a number of principal foci of 
settlement. The proportion of the Hungarians of Michigan 
resident in each of these areas has changed constantly as a 
result of the great mobility of the group. In their search for 
economic opportunity in city factory, farm or mine, these peo- 
ple shift from region to region within the State as well as from 
state to state. Home ownership—either of city lots or of 
farms—has so far played only a minor role in limiting the 
mobility of Hungarian immigrants. The few family possessions 
are “dumped into the back seat of the old Ford car or are fas- 
tened unto its top” and the family is ready for a new migra- 
tion. The migration, however, leads usually to some area which 
serves as a sort of magnet for the people of this nationality. 
In the State of Michigan, the following regions appear to have 
had this drawing power: 

1. The southwestern part of the Upper Peninsula. <A group 
of eight counties—Gogebic, Menominee, Marquette, Houghton, 
Dickinson,® Iron, Delta and Schoolcraft—had in 1890 a total 
of 162 Hungarians, or 25.4 per cent of all the Hungarians in 
the State of Michigan. The proportion rose to 44.4 per cent in 
1900, and then dropped to 13.8 per cent in 1910, 2.4 per cent 
in 1920 and 1.1 per cent in 1930, in which year these eight 
counties had only 63 more Hungarians than they had in 1890. 

2. The northernmost tiers of counties of the Lower Penin- 
sula. While Montmorency and Oscoda counties are reported 
only once as having a single Hungarian resident, the remain- 
ing nine counties of this area—Otsego, Cheboygan, Emmet, 
Charlevoix, Antrim, Alpena, Alcona, Presque Isle and Craw- 








‘Dickinson County, though organized in 1891, was composed of townships 
already included in the area specified. 
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ford—had in 1890 a total of 168 Hungarians, or 26.2 per cent 
of the total in the State. The changed economy which followed 
the close of the lumbering era had few occupational opportuni- 
ties to offer the migrant Hungarians. From the year 1890 
their number in this region dwindled constantly until in 1930 
these nine counties had only 59 Hungarians, or 0.3 per cent 
of the total for the State. Otsego County is of especial sig- 
nificance in this connection. In 1890 the Hungarians resident 
in Otsego—frequently known as the Gaylord region—numbered 
121, thus comprising 2.8 per cent of the total population of 
the county at that time. In 1930 Otsego had only 3 Hun- 
garians. 

3. The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Area, comprising the three 
counties of Kent, Muskegon and Ottawa. This area had 42 
Hungarians in 1890. The number rose to 687 in 1920, and 
then declined to 394 in 1930. The majority of the Hungarians 
of this area live in Muskegon County. 

4. The Saginaw-Bay City Area, comprising in addition to 
Saginaw and Bay counties the three “hinterland” counties of 
Arenac, Midland and Gladwin. In 1890 Saginaw and Bay 
counties had 60 Hungarians and the three other counties of 
this area none at all. The number rose until in 1920 these 
five counties had 846 Hungarians, or 3.7 per cent of all the 
lfungarians in the State. The number declined, however, to 
150 in 1930. 

5. The “Thumb”, comprising the three counties of Huron, 
Sanilac and Tuscola. This area had a Hungarian population 
of 18 in 1890 and only 4 in 1900. The rise of the sugar-beet 
industry in this area and the use of Hungarians as beet weed- 
ers along with real estate activity in selling sandy farms to 
llungarians in the cities led to such a rapid increase in the 
iumber of this group in the Thumb, that in 1920 they num- 
bered 1,067, or 4.7 per cent of all Hungarians in the State. In 
this area also the number declined after 1920, so that only 636 
‘lungarians were reported in 1930. 

6. The Detroit Metropolitan Area, which may be consid- 
cred in this study to include Wayne, Macomb and Oakland 
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counties. This area shows very clearly the changing pattern 
of distribution of the Hungarians. In 1890 there were in these 
three counties 116 Hungarians, or 18.2 per cent of the total 
number. In 1900 the number had risen to 207, or 24.8 per 
cent of the total. In 1910, however, the 1,101 Hungarians 
reported in these three counties formed only 9.6 per cent of 
the total. The number leaped to 15,983 in 1920, thus consti- 
tuting 70.7 per cent of the total. In 1930 the 14,003 Hunga- 
rians reported in these three counties constituted “2.9 per cent 
of the total number in the State. 

Other counties containing cities have shown a similar trend. 
Berrien County increased from 5 Hungarians in 1890 to 170 
in 1930.7 Kalamazoo County increased from 2 Hungarians 
in 1890 to 336 in 1920 and then decreased to 181 in 1930. St. 
Clair County increased from 2 Hungarians in 1890 to 227 in 
1920, and then decreased to 186 in 1930. In fact, the principal 
trend in the distribution of the Hungarians in Michigan has 
been the shift to the cities along with the general decrease 
since 1920. The extent to which these people have become city- 
dwellers in Michigan is shown by the following table: 


TABLE 5 


Urban and Rural Distribution of Hungarian Stock Resident in 
Michigan, 1930 


Total ‘Foreign 











White Stock” Native Born of 
of Hungarian Born in Hungary foreign or mixed 

Origin parentage 
per per per 
Number cent Number cent Number cent 
Wrban ....<.-. 823025 79.2 15,016 80.8 16,509 Cit 
Rural-Farm .... 5,897 14.5 2,536 13.2 3,361 15.8 
Rural Non-Farm 2,512 6:2 1,136 5.9 1,376 6.4 
Total ....40,434 99.9 19,188 99.9 21,246 99.9 


The slightly greater proportion of the second generation 
enumerated as rural is due probably to the larger number of 





7The outstanding example of a constant increase has been Genesee County, 
with Flint. Genesee had no Hungarians in 1890, 1 in 1900, 408 in 1910, 
1,191 in 1920 and 1,401 in 1930. The large increase from 1920 to 1980 was 
due to increasing industrial opportunity. 
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children among the families settled on the farms, and also to 
the presence of many single men in the cities. The Hungarian 
immigrant without a wife—in this country—finds farming in- 
convenient and a factory job preferable. 

Since the principal Hungarian settlement in Michigan is 
that of Detroit, the Detroit Hungarian Colony becomes very 
significant as the most compact group of the Hungarian people 
in the State. This colony is known as Delray, since it occu- 
pies largely the area of the old municipality of Delray, about 
five miles west of the Detroit City Hall, north of the Detroit 
River and Zug Island. Delray was peopled almost entirely 
by French and German settlers until 1898, when the Michigan 
Malleable Iron Company started production. The news spread 
rapidly among Hungarian immigrants in Cleveland, Toledo 
and elsewhere that there were great opportunities for work in 
Delray and that higher wages were being paid in the Detroit 
area than in Ohio. The managers of the Michigan Malleable 
Iron Company soon discovered that Hungarian laborers were 
valuable as iron molders and core makers, hence they endeav- 
ored to bring Hungarians from other cities to work for them. 

Difficulty was experienced in finding homes for the Hunga- 
rians who were being drawn to Delray by the pull of industry. 
Much antipathy was shown against the “invading” newcomers 
by the French and German elements who made up the bulk of 
the population of the suburb. These people preferred homes 
somewhat back from the waterfront on what were considered 
the more desirable streets. Between West Jefferson Avenue— 
the old River Road—and the Detroit River there lay two streets 
~-Medina and Barnes—which formed a socially disorganized 
‘area just beyond the boundaries of the City of Detroit. The 
owners of the houses on these two streets expected that the 
waterfront would be developed and that the district would 
be used for industrial purposes. The shacks which had been 
erected on these streets were left largely without repairs. Be- 
cause of the disorganized character of this area, little opposi- 
tion was made to the settlement of Hungarians. 
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A number of other factories, such as the Solvay Process 
Company, the American Brass Company and the Michigan 
Pulp and Sulphite Company, were opened in the Delray area 
during the first decade of this century. The occupational op- 
portunities afforded by these factories stimulated the influx of 
Hungarians. The Medina-Barnes section was soon over- 
crowded with the newcomers. The hostility of the French and 
German residents led the Hungarians to “jump across” the 
residential section of Delray and settle on newly opened 
streets to the north. In time the active resistance of the old 
inhabitants gave way and the entire Delray area was rapidly 
abandoned by them.® 

The rapid increase in the Hungarian population of Wayne 
County between 1910 and 1920 was due in a large degree to 
the five dollar a day wage scale of the Ford Motor Company. 
Even while the factory remained in Highland Park many of 
the Hungarians who were drawn to Detroit to work at Ford’s 
preferred to live “among their own kind” in Delray, which 
had been annexed to Detroit in 1904. After the removal of the 
factory to its present location on the Rouge River, it became 
much more convenient for Hungarian laborers to reside in 
Delray than elsewhere. The rapidly increasing Hungarian 
population found insufficient room in the few streets which 
made up the colony. At the same time peoples whom the Hun- 
garians considered inferior to themselves—Armenians, Poles, 
Italians, Negroes and Gypsies—were “invading” Delray in their 
efforts to find cheap rents near to the factories. After 1915 
Delray was no longer a purely Hungarian neighborhood. The 
result of these changes was that many Hungarian families 
moved out of Delray into newer settlements on the fringe of 
the old colony. In the case of those of higher economic status, 
the children frequently persuaded their parents to move “to 
the better neighborhood North of Fort Street”. They claimed 
that they were ashamed to bring their friends to visit them, 
lest they should see that they lived “next door to families of 








8Vide, E. W. Burgess: ‘Residential Succession in American Cities,” Annals 
of the American Academy, Nov. 1928. 
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the mixed peoples”. Families of the lowest economic strata 
were crowded out of Delray because they could not afford to 
pay even the comparatively low rents asked in the colony. 
This poorest element of the Hungarian population tended to 
settle on the borders of River Rouge and Ecorse where rents 
were cheaper than in Delray. 

Despite this extension of the Hungarians beyond the colony, 
Delray has still remained the center of most Hungarian activi- 
ties whether participated in by families still resident in the 
colony or by families which have moved into the newer settle- 
ments. 

The early Hungarian settlement in Delray had an undifferen- 
tiated economic and social structure. The newcomers lived 
very much to themselves and had practically no relations with 
their French and German neighbors. Like pioneers in a new 
country, they were without churches, societies and stores. 
Finally a Hungarian saloon was opened on West Jefferson 
near West End Avenue in 1901. The widow of its proprietor 
thus described the situation at that time: 


When my husband and I opened our saloon, there was no center for 
the Hungarians of Delray. Our saloon was everything, all in one, for 
the people who came to us. We did all kinds of business beside selling 
liquor. We made the place home-like and lots of single men ate in 
our saloon. We had a kind of a bank too as well as a restaurant. 
The people brought us their money to deposit for them. We remitted 
money to Europe for the people. We are sold steamship tickets and 
real estate. If the people wanted to have a meeting, they held it in 
the hall above our saloon. We conducted a sort of general merchan- 
dise store also. Men could buy their overalls and women their groceries. 
at our bar. 


With the increasing Hungarian population, a well marked 
division of labor developed. Specialization in business pro- 
ceeded in the colony as elsewhere. Hungarian grocery and 
meat markets, clothing stores, insurance agencies, real estate 
offices and printing presses began to function in the economy 
of the colony. Hungarians who had moved to the periphery 
still return to the business section in the center of the colony 
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to do most of their buying. The undifferentiated society of 
the early settlement changed in a similar manner. Churches 
were built and societies organized to meet the needs of Hun- 
garians of all faiths and of all political or social viewpoints. 
In Hungary the churches are supported by direct taxation. 
One must pay the “church tax” to the denomination of his 
choice just like any other tax. Deprived of this support, Hun- 
garian churches in America have struggled to gain support in 
other ways. Voluntary contributions on the part of the mem- 
bership failed to maintain the budget. It became necessary 
therefore to support the churches through the profit de- 
rived from various forms of entertainment. As soon as this 
method was shown to bring satisfactory returns, virtually all 
the Hungarian churches and all the Hungarian societies began 
to adopt it as a principal means of meeting their current ex- 
penses. All the Hungarian churches and almost all the Hun- 
garian societies have maintained their Jocus within the center 
of the colony. Despite the extension of Hungarian settle- 
ment over rather wide areas beyond the colony, the majority 
of those who have moved away still return to attend the meet- 
ings of their churches and societies and especially the enter- 
tainments provided by these. 

It is in the light of this situation that the passing of the 
cultural traits of the Hungarians must be considered. Un- 
like the early Hungarian settlers in the United States, those 
who settled in Detroit have been very largely peasants. Out 
of a sample of 1,850 Hungarians resident in Detroit, it was 
found that 80.4 per cent were born in communes having less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. In fact, out of the whole sample only 
28 persons had been born in Budapest. The great majority of 
these people came not only from the smaller communes, but 
also from the more remote and more purely agricultural regions 
of Hungary. These were the people whose life organization 
had been built up on the pattern of peasant culture. Migration 
meant for them not only removal from Hungary but a sudden 
change from an extremely rural peasant society to the life of 
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an industrial metropolis. The consequent change in culture 
may be considered from the standpoint of the isolated indi- 
vidual or from the standpoint of the group which is integrated 
around the social, religious and economic activities of the 
Hungarian colony. The former has less significance than the 
latter. Individuals who have moved away both spatially and 
socially from their group tend to become “lost” and disor- 
vanized through the sudden change into an entirely alien cul- 
ture. On the other hand, the changes in cultural traits taking 
place among those Hungarians whose lives are still integrated 

with the colony tend to follow a certain orderly pattern. 
Customs connected with the cycle of the agricultural year 
were discontinued as a result of the removal to the city, un- 
less the perpetuation of these customs was economically ad- 
vantageous to the churches and to the societies. In fact, the 
principal factor in the retention of many peasant customs is 
this effort to make profit out of them. The custom remains, 
but the motive involved in its celebration has changed; the 
simple spontaneity of a village celebration has become a com- 
mercial undertaking which may yield a profit of hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands of dollars. The szureti mulatsag, or 
Vintage Festival, was essentially a non-commercial celebra- 
tion at the close of the grape-gathering. In the Detroit Hun- 
varian Colony it has become a principal means of paying off 
the church debts. In Hungarian villages the boys parade as 
Bethlehemesek, singing carols at Christmas time. Hungarian 
churches in Detroit have taken over this old custom to make 
it the means of securing large contributions for their budgets. 
The simple Kirandulas, or Picnic to the woods, has become one 
of the largest commercial enterprises in the colony. The dis- 
satisfaction of the second generation with Hungarian music 
ind dances and their desire to “be like Americans” has result- 
ed in a hybridization of customs. For commercial reasons the 
shell of many of the old customs has been retained, although 
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the celebration itself is losing steadily its Hungarian peasant 
characteristics. 
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A few of the old customs have not been commercialized and 
still retain something of their spontaneity. Such is the 
Locsolodas of Easter Monday when groups of boys sprinkle 
water or perfume on the girls of their acquaintance. Such 
also is the Disznotor, or ceremonial feast after pig-killing, still 
observed in many a Hungarian home in Michigan. 

The old customs, however, tend to lapse more rapidly among 
those who live at such a distance from the colony that they no 
longer feel the pressure of the compact group of their own 
people. Even though Hungarians living away from Detroit 
may show more spontaneity in their celebrations, they are 
found usually in such small groups that the maintenance of 
the customs becomes difficult. 

The financial stringency resulting from the depression has 
led to the partial abandonment of many customs. Thus, par- 
ents frequently connive at their daughter’s elopement in order 
to save the expenses of an old-fashioned Hungarian wedding. 
The Pig Killing has ceased as a festival among many families 
who are receiving welfare aid. Customs which remain are 
abbreviated in order to avoid expense 

The pattern of distribution of the Hungarians in Michigan 
has made the Delray colony of Detroit their most important 
center of culture. With no recent reinforcements of peasant 
immigrants, the colony as a whole tends to lose the cultural 
traits peculiar to peasant society. The loss of these traits is 
eradual. There is first a period of hybridization and commer- 
cialization in which the churches and societies seek to make 
use of these customs as a profit-making device. The trend, 
however, especially since the depression, has been toward the 
discontinuance of all things that are peculiarly distinctive of 
the Hungarian cultural heritage. 














GROWTH AND SHIFTING OF THE BUSINESS AREA OF 
DETROIT 


By Eric Kocuer 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Y the time of the War of 1812, Detroit was a healthy 
B little community. A strong stockade enclosing the town 
extended along the river front from the line of the Cass farms 
to the Brush farm on the east, up the line of Randolph Street 
to Congress Street, then westward to the line of the Cass 
farms where it met the western side extending down to the 
river. There were no buildings west of Griswold or north of 
the Creek (now Congress Street). 

This creek played an important role in the commercial de- 
velopment of the small town. North of the Savoyard were 
bogs and marshes and impenetrable forests, and for anyone 
to cross the stream was a considerable risk. Although these 
marshes could have been drained or filled in, the early. settlers 
preferred to stick close to the river and to redeem land there 
if necessary in place of extending northward. Accordingly, in 
1812 we find Atwater and Woodbridge streets, the former prob- 
ably redeemed land, the first principal business streets. There 
were also several retail stores at the foot of the streets run- 
ning to the river, especially Woodward Avenue south of Larned, 
but as yet there was little wholesale trade worthy of mention. 

The next two or three decades after 1820 saw remarkable 
changes taking place all over the growing town. From 1820 to 
1850 there was a 56% increase in population and from 1830 to 
1840 there was a 309% increase in population. At the same 
time the physical area of Detroit increased from 1.36 square 
miles to 4.17 square miles. 

This phenomenal growth, caused by the opening of the Erie 
Canal, treaties with the Indians, and the utilization of the 
steamboat, left its mark on the business district. The influx 
of population was so swift and the demands for all sorts of 
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goods increased so rapidly that almost every house on Jeffer- 
son Avenue from Shelby to Randolph streets was overnight 
transposed into a store. Barter was still in general use, and 
besides the commercial enterprises of the regular merchants 
there were a horde of auctioneers who summoned people to 
their sales by sending out criers with bells. 

By 1840 the shift from Atwater and Woodbridge streets had 
become more pronounced, so that Jefferson Avenue now was 
the center of the business area which comprised 4 printing 
offices, 8 jewelry stores, 7 clothing stores, 3 bookstores, 4 hotels, 
8 drug stores, 3 markets, 14 hardware stores, 10 commercial 
houses, 4 banks, and 26 grocery stores. This shifting of the 
business area a block or two farther away from the river was 
proportionate to, as well as characteristic of the general growth 
of the city as a whole, which was marked by a gravitation 
from the river to the receding borders of wilderness. 

Despite this trend northward, even then there were some 
who tried to combat it. One hotel owner, Ben Woodworth, 
who was anxious to retain the business center around Wood- 
bridge and Randolph had persuaded the city to establish a 
market on some of his land. However, when Cadillac Square 
was selected as the site of the City Hall in 1835, growth north- 
ward became not only probable but inevitable. 

In 1848 a second disastrous fire wiped out all the buildings 
east of Woodward as far as Beaubien Street and south of Jef- 
ferson. This provided a final impetus for the shifting of busi- 
ness to Jefferson and northward. Accordingly, the section 
south of Jefferson, and to the east and west of Woodward, lost 
its grip on the retail life of the town and lay deserted for 
some time, to awaken only when the rapid rate of population 
growth generating an increased demand for goods culminated 
in the establishment of a dozen or more wholesale houses. 

By 1850, Jefferson Avenue’s 15-year preeminence as a busi- 
ness center was beginning to wane. At that time the gradual 


creeping movement of progress had again resumed its north- 
ward path, and emphasis now began to be placed on Woodward 
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Avenue, north of Jefferson. It was not long before stores 
began to fill both sides of Woodward Avenue just below the 
Campus Martius. 

In 1864, a store was built on the southwest corner of Fort 
and Woodward; finally, in 1870 when Cadillac Square became 
the hub of business activity, a static condition of business 
was believed to have set in at last. 

Business, however, continued to spread, and by the early 
1870’s it had crossed the Campus Martius. Then, a few years 
later after successful experimentation with bringing old man- 
sions nearer to the sidewalk and starting small stores on the 
first floor, it worked slowly northward along Woodward, as 
well as along the east and west side streets above Jefferson. 
This movement led to the displacement of the residences and 
taverns between the Campus Martius and Grand Circus Park, 
which accordingly were obliged to push their way still farther 
north, forming settlements as far as Parsons and Alexandrine 
streets on Woodward Avenue and spreading out along Michi- 
gan, Grand River, Fort, and slightly less in the case of Gratiot 
and Jefferson, as well as intermediate areas between these 
arteries. Another result of constant flux was to depopulate 
the older sections leaving the aging mansions to house the 
criminal underworld. One of these was located on Atwater 
and Franklin streets east of Brush and was known as the 
“Potomac”. 

Besides the natural forces of growth caused by increasing 
population, development of transportation, electrification and 
other factors, one reason for this continuous shifting was para- 
doxically enough a reckless conservatism of property owners. 
In contrast to 60 and 70 years before when settlers preferred 
to redeem land near the river rather than expand across the 
Savoyard, business now was thoroughly beginning to enjoy its 
own freedom. Rarely were there any modernization or im- 
provements made. After the first elevator was installed in 
1871 at the corner of Fort and Griswold streets, this inven- 
tion was built in exceptionally few buildings between Fort 
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Street and the river. Accordingly, when leasees were desirous 
of attracting trade with a building that was fairly presentable, 
they had to go a little farther north each time to a newer 
section to get the desired conveniences. 

It was particularly the retail trade that was affected by 
this reckless conservatism and which felt impelled to move on. 
Ifowever, since office appearance and conveniences did not play 
us large a part in attracting business for the wholesale trade, 
these houses for the most part remained centered about Jeffer- 
son Avenue on both sides of Woodward Avenue even after the 
1880's, during the remarkable development in the wholesale 
dry goods, hardware, and drug trades. 

This continuous shifting of business throughout the years 
has been reflected in land values. The southeast corner of 
Griswold and Fort streets was purchased in 1829 for $200. 
Three years later the value was about $1000, and by 1835 it 
had increased 50%, to $1500. Another sale in 1889 valued 
the property at $350,000, an increase of 1749% in 60 years. 
Part of this gain may be attributed to the natural causes of 
city growth, but it is quite true, at the same time, that the 
increase would not have been as phenomenal if the property 
had not lain in the path of business development and progress. 

In the 1890’s business continued to push northward on Wood- 
ward, after being centered for some years around Grand Cir- 
cus Park, while commercial areas were developing along Grand 
River and Michigan avenues and to a smaller extent along 
Gratiot. Despite much talk of future expansion, the Boule- 
vard was accounted the last outpost around 1900. Gradually, 
however, as population spread out in an ever widening circle 
from the center of town, daily headlines began to proclaim 
the new centers of growth. “Oakman Boulevard—-Grand River 
is New Retail Center”, “Grand River—Joy Road, a New Busi- 


s 


ness Center’, “Cass Avenue destined to become one of the 
foremost retail business streets of Detroit” became common- 
place during the 1920's. However, the section that has been 


boomed beyond all others is the Woodward Avenue—Grand 
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Boulevard district. Because of the General Motors and Fisher 
Buildings, because of the propitious location otherwise in re- 
lation to the outlying suburbs, the downtown shopping area, 
nearby factories, and industrial units, and because of the in- 
crease in traffic congestion that deters people from making the 
downtown trip, this section is extolled as the one about to 
supersede the downtown shopping center. Whether this will 
actually happen and if so whether business will at last attain 
a static condition is for the future to decide. 
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N recent years there has been a shift of emphasis from 
| “History as the record of the past” to “History as the ex- 
planation of the present.” 

There are various ways to read History,—rather, various 
ways in which History is read. One who has only casual in- 
terest will read at random, books that strike his interest at 
the moment, books perhaps about which people are talking. 
He will gain impressionistic ideas, possibly useful, but he will 
gain no grasp of a period, or of a subject, or of a region. 

The serious person, not specially interested in History, reads 
a few general books, well chosen,—reads them thoroughly, tries 
to grasp each as a whole. He does not read widely, but gains 
a systematic general knowledge, of a sort that gives perspec- 
tive. 

A third type of reader reads widely, but selectively. He 
wants an orderly outline to follow, topics and references. He 
wants only the framework prepared for him, enjoys gathering 
the materials himself, wants to do his own building. In the 
process he may even alter the framework. He goes to books 
with questions. He reads to answer the questions. In the 
process he gets insights and understandings that come because 
his mind is functioning constructively. This is the type of 
mind that is required to make History focus on the contem- 
porary scene. 

Contemporaneousness gives living reality to History. We 
do not outgrow the past, we grow out of it. Everything in 
the present is the product of growth. But wide knowledge and 
skilled interpretation are needed to focus the past upon the 
present. 





UR age is objective, colorful, full of movement and per- 
6) sonal interest. It is an age of “doers.” “Learn by doing” 
is a favorite motto. The “doer” wants “practical” results. 

Yet we “do” as we fundamentally believe, or think. If we 
“choose” to do this or that, it is because we are so conditioned. 
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The psychologists tell us we can “do” as we please, but we 
can not “please” as we please. What we “please” to do de- 
pends on what we are. Few can act a part consistently for 
long. We act out what we are. 

Every individual is a product of growth. His motivations 
commonly are his bundle of habits. And being a Social Being, 
he is a product of social growth. He is a product of his com- 
munity, of its historical growth and development. “Know thy- 
self’, said Socrates. But no person can know himself with- 
out knowing that larger Self which is the total past of the 
community that produced him. 

To be fruitfully “objective” one must be adequately “sub- 
jective”. We should know how human nature has functioned 
in the past, under various conditions, and the characteristic 
results. 

Present economic and social problems are products of 
growth. And a mind that works constructively will ques- 
tion the past from the viewpoint of present live problems. He 
will trace them back year by year, decade by decade, back to 
their roots, back to similar problems in earlier times and 
note how those were solved, or not solved, note their relations 
to other problems, until he has a large background against 
which to see his personal problems. Then he may work in a 
flood of light instead of in a candle’s beam. So History is the 
business of everybody. 

To be sure, a man will wish such helpful aids as he can get. 
He is perhaps too busy to dig through old newspapers, diaries, 
letters, journals, atlases, pamphlets, public documents, other 
“historical” collections, and he appreciates having this hod- 
carrying done for him,—done well, nothing missed, and he 
wants it put up in handy shape, in books which he can have 
on his shelf for reference. 

With his own mind a man can focus this information on his 
present problems. They may be business problems. Then he 
wants “business history” handy for reference. He wants all 
there is of it that bears on his problems. He may be sure that 
every one of his problems are products of growth; that the 
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key to their solution is “past experience”,—that is, “History.” 
Finally he will “choose” a solution, according as his mind is 
conditioned by knowledge of this previous experience. If his 
mind is not well furnished, well conditioned, he still will “do”, 
but likely he will do something fruitless. 


S said, the trend of the times is to emphasize “History 
A as the explanation of the present,” rather than “History 
as the record of the past.” This is only to say that our prac- 
tical objective age stresses a function rather than the nature 
of History. 

This being so, here lies a hint for the teacher of History, 
whose students are but a cross-section of the general public 
reflecting adult attitudes and needs. 

“Teaching history backwards” has not been largely in favor. 
There is small danger of its becoming widely practiced in the 
immediate future. 

Psychologically, it involves going from a living interest to 
remoter interest, from the relatively known to the relatively 
unknown, from the near to the far in time and space. Cur- 
rent events are brought home by the newspaper, the radio, the 
cinema, the magazine, events in which the current life is 
caught up, lives of students and communities. Interest moves 
in the line of least resistance supplemented by curiosity as to 
“why” and “how.” Curiosity as to origins and growth is nat- 
ural and healthy and vigorous in young folks. The joy of ex- 
ploration and discovery they share with Columbus. Distance 
lends enchantment. Any teacher can add a dozen incentives 
that motivate young people, all applicable to “teaching history 
backwards.” 

“Teaching history forward”, as the record of the past, is a 
process that requires considerable speed ever to reach the pres- 
ent. Many of us remember back in school days, how we began 
with Ancient Egypt, arrived at the French Revolution when 
school closed, and we never opened the book again. History 
for us ended with the last paragraph on the French Revolu- 
tion. 
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Also, “teaching history forward” and focusing it on the pres- 
ent requires guarding against “reading the present into the 
past.” 

Naturally the current of the life of the race moves forward 
and not backward; so does a river, and we may study the 
river as well by moving up-stream as by moving down-stream. 
Exploration has generally followed the former course. 


ND about local history. All history is local somewhere. 
A The battle of Bunker Hill is local history to the people 
of Boston. The signing of the Declaration of Independence 
is local history to Philadelphia. 

You committed to memory. and recited on the last day of 
school Gray’s “Elegy.” You did not understand it then, for 
you thought as a child. But when you put away a few of the 
childish things, you found you had absorbed, unconsciously, a 
sympathy for the man who works and strives, and plods, and 


never hears the acclaim of the multitudes. The poet said— 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


It is the village Hampdens our young folks can learn more 
about with profit. People will like to learn more about the 
events which have occurred in their own locality, their own 
county, their own state. AJl local history is important to those 
who live there. 

It is said every hill and valley in Scotland is held in true 
reverence by the true Scotchman. The mountain fastnesses of 
Switzerland are loved by the Swiss people. Because these folk 
have peopled their land with the heroes of the centuries. 

In the days of Elizabeth, some young men, it is said, liked 
to travel. But when they came to Lord Burleigh for pass- 
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ports, he questioned them on their knowledge of England. If 
he found them ignorant, he advised them to stay home and 
learn to know their own country first. 

Was Lord Burleigh right? To become patriotic Englishmen, 
he thought they needed to know more about England. Iis- 
tory proves that love of country begins in one’s own yard. 


ICHIGAN has a glorious history. All Michigan peo- 
M. ple ought to know about Michigan. Our American 
history, as written in the past, has been all too largely New 
Ingland history. Because, those New Englanders, when they 
did anything, straightway made a record of it. And for a 
hundred years they wrote the text books for our schools. No 
wonder most of the Revolutionary War was fought around 
Boston. 

Michigan had a part in the Revolutionary War, but no one 
would know it from our New England text book writers. Those 


writers forgot the sturdy frontiersmen who wrested this re- 


gion from the British and the Indians so that when peace 
came the treaty included this region in the United States in- 
stead of Canada and prepared the way for expansion westward 
to the Pacific. 

Or take colonization. Tlow easily we gained from those text 
hooks the impression that colonization began with Jamestown 
and ended with Georgia. The early historians ignored the 
great westward expansion of the frontier. 

We think the settlement of Michigan is just as important 
as the settlement of Massachusetts or Virginia. 

County history as a part of state history is a fruitful thought. 
State history as a part of United States history is also a fruit- 
ful thought. 

More and more teachers are teaching Michigan history. The 
teacher colleges are teaching Michigan history to prospective 
teachers. 

As a part of early American exploration and discovery, they 
are emphasizing the Great Lakes region.—Nicolet, Marquette, 
Joliet, La Salle, Duluth. 
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These great explorers found here the Indians. Indian myths, 
legends, folk lore, manners, customs, and inter-tribal wars are 
being studied. 

The Indian missionaries share attention with the early 
Irench settlements at Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac and Detroit, 
settlements as old as many in New England. 

The fur trade, and the forest forts, the old French and Eng- 
lish manners, customs and traditions fascinate us still. 

The French and English commercial rivalry, the border 
wars, and the grim struggle which drove France from the con- 
tinent are fraught with romantic interest satisfying to the 
most exacting youth. 

Very early we see the coming of the Americans. First the 
Moravians and Friends, even before the organization of the 
Great Lakes region into the Northwest Territory under the 
Ordinance of 1787. 

The story of General Wayne and the Indians and the treaty 
of Greenville in 1795 are an interesting introduction to the 
events leading to the Indian treaty of 1807. 

The story of Jay’s treaty and the surrender of the north- 
western posts has interesting international bearings,—especial- 


ly interesting in these days of new-born relations with Great 


Britain. 

Very interesting are the people and events attending the 
organization of Michigan Territory and the development of 
Detroit after the Great Fire of 1805. In this connection are 
memorable names, Governor Hull, Judge Woodward, Lewis 
Cass, William Woodbridge, Father Gabriel Richard, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, and other representative men of Michigan Terri- 
tory. 

In that day the women seem to have been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the men, but the day is here when the representa- 
tive women of Michigan are coming into their own in the ac- 
counts of this state of ours. 

The events of the War of 1812 are glamorous even for older 
students, but of more importance are the advantages and dis- 
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advantages of the war for Michigan, and the settlement of 
Michigan after that war. 

Topics of interest in this Territorial period occur to the 
mind readily; among them, the opening of steam navigation 
on the Great Lakes, the organization of the first counties, the 
building of roads, the devastating cholera epidemics of 1852 
and °*34, the Black Hawk War scare, the coming of pioneers 
to the great river valleys of the Saginaw, the Grand, the Kala- 
mazoo, the St. Joseph. 

In passing we need but mention the succeeding questions of 
boundary and statehood, the founding of our public school sys- 
tem. Children of Michigan schools certainly should be ac- 
quainted with the lives of John D. Pierce and Isaac E. Crary, 
and the “Boy Governor” of Michigan. 

Stevens T. Mason, though a Virginian, loved the young state 
over which he was called to preside and virtually gave his life 
for it. Very much misunderstood have been the events of his 
administration, especially his plans for public improvements 
and his efforts to relieve the early financial difficulties of the 
state. A volume, “The Life and Times of the Boy Governor 
of Michigan”, published by the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, is a contribution of great value to this subject. 

Karly in the history of the state came the settlement of 
Northern Michigan, King Strang and his Mormons on Beaver 
Island, the copper and iron developments on Lake Superior, 
the opening of the “Soo” canal and the impulse to lumbering, 
railroading and lake commerce. 

Of special national significance was Michigan’s relation to 
slavery. This was the period of the redoubtable Zachariah 
Chandler and the birth of the Republican party at Jackson 
“under the oaks.” It holds the story of the fugitive slaves and 
the underground railroad, of Aunt Laura Haviland and So- 
journer Truth. 

Then comes Michigan in the Civil War. Of undying inter- 
est for Michigan boys and girls is the story of Michigan’s re- 
sponse to Lincoln’s call for troops, her war legislation, the his- 
tory of her regiments, their battles and the long roll of honor 
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in that great struggle. So also with the Spanish-American 
War and the World War. 

Following the Civil War we have the rise of new political 
and social questions, the liquor questions, equal suffrage, the 
Australian ballot, and labor questions. 

And along with these come the developments of Michigan 
agriculture, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, immigration, 
railroad building, the telegraph, the telephone, radio, the press, 
ship canals and lake commerce. 

And finally there are the great state institutions of Michi- 
van, penal and reformatory, and charitable, as well as educa- 
tional institutions. 

Abundance of material on all these subjects is to be found in 
the 40 volumes of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections. Two volumes of index make the material easily ac- 
cessible. 

More recent topics are discussed in the Michigan History 
Magazine, published by the Michigan Historical Commission 
quarterly, 


Beside these aids the Historical Commission publishes bul- 
letins of instruction, especially for studying local history. 

All agree, there is a place for Michigan history in the schools. 
The question is where, when and how much, a question to be 
solved only by the practical teacher for any given school. 
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PLACE IN THE Sun. By Grover Clark. Macmillan, N. Y., 1936, 
A pp. 235. Price $2.50. 

Do colonies pay? The answer given in this book is, “Emphatically 
No!” 

Looking back over history, is it true that colonies have provided 
an outlet for the surplus population of the mother country? The fact 
is that a very small number of people compared either with the popu- 
lation at home or to the whole number of those who have emigrated 
have gone to the territories over which the colony-holding power exer- 
cised political control. Emigrants have not “followed the flag” but they 
have gone where there was room, economic opportunity, and political 
or religious freedom. 

Has possession of colonies given increased trade profits, or trade 
advantages over other nations? Again the fact is shown to be that 
political control has given but little trade profit with the colonial 
regions which the controlling country could not have secured without 
that control. Germany and Italy have spent much more on their 
colonies than the total value of all their trade with them. 

The relation of colonies to war is clearly stated thus by the author 
of this volume: “The modern industrial nations need raw materials 
and trade. As long as the opportunities to get these depend on polit- 
ical control over territory, as long as that political control can be 
and is used to give special advantages to the business men of one 
country, and as long as that control makes continued access to raw 
materials and trade opportunities a matter of the arbitrary, solitary 
decision of the controlling country, the “have nots” among the nations 
are going to feel that they must fight to get what they need, and the 
“haves” will remain convinced that they must defend by force what 
they possess. That has been the system in the past. As long as the 
system continues, war will continue. If equality of access to raw 
materials and trade opportunities can be assured, the primary cause 
of war will have been removed.” 

It has been assumed that control of colonies would give access to 
raw materials not otherwise available and hence bring profits in time 
of peace and greater security in time of war. The assumption has not 
proved true in time of peace, and in war time, naturally, access to 
raw materials depends on control of lines of communication with the 
sources rather than on political control over territory. 

The claims in favor of colonies have been asserted and re-asserted 
until they have come to be accepted as basic articles of faith by the 
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masses of the people, and even by people in responsible positions who 
had opportunity to learn the facts from the records. These falacies 
are dealt with in detail in this volume. The method consists in care- 
ful analysis of the actual records of the colony-holding governments, 
particularly of the five powers which have been specially active in tak- 
ing colonies in the last half century: Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. In Japan's entry upon imperialistic tactics is shown 
the lesson that the problems of war and peace are now world problems. 

The first part of the book reviews briefly the record of western ex- 
pansion, to provide a background for the discussions which follow, and 
to show what the colonial takings of the western powers have been. 
The volume closes with consideration of the forward step taken in 
introducing the mandate system, and suggests a possible next step in 
advance. 

The author is a practical idealist. He knows that no sweeping gesture 
can change long established historic international relations, no matter 
how obviously wise such a change can be shown to be. He does be- 
lieve that at least a start has been made in the right direction, in the 
mandate system. He believes that a longer and much more important 
one can be taken by readjusting the administration of the colonies. It 
must be so adjusted, he says, that there will no longer be any advantage 
even for powerful business and financial interests in having political 
control. He discusses how he thinks this could be done. The funda- 
mental principle has already been formulated in the Mandates. The 
principle of “economic equality” is already embodied in the many 
treaties which provide for “most favored nation” tariff treatment in 
the colonies, as between foreigners. This principle, he thinks, should 
be extended to eliminate the distinction between foreigners and citizens. 
What is there to establish confidence in the permanence of any new 
policy the nations may adopt, in view of the reeord of colonial ad- 
ministration, of the way the nations have changed their tariff policies, 
and of the actual administration under the mandates? Looming ahead 
are grave problems in the development of Africa. Can the nations be 
expected to make temporary individual sacrifices for ultimate benefit? 
How shall the foundation of confidence be laid? The author believes, 
as the only hope, that the nations must come to a willingness to pledge 
themselves to maintain in their colonies complete economic equality for 
all. 

It might be expected that this volume would contain the statistical 
and documentary material upon which its statements rest. But that 
material has been presented separately in a volume entitled The Bal- 
ance Sheets of Imperialism, published by the Columbia University Press, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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The present volume is popular and not technical in presentation, and 
does not attempt to cover the whole question of colonies. The author 
hews closely to the three principal reasons which have been stressed 
in the past half century to justify the taking and keeping of colonies. 
He does not attempt to discuss the “prestige value” of colonies nor 
their “strategic” importance, nor other “imponderables”. He is in- 
terested in the “ponderables”, about which hitherto unbelievably little 
had been done by scholars in the way of careful, thorough analysis of 
the actual statistical records bearing on colonies and their relation to 
the holding countries. A Place in the Sun provides a large amount 
of information that is not elsewhere available in convenient form. It 
should be required reading for dictators. 


big Devi, THEORY OF War. By Charles A. Beard. The Vanguard 
Press, N. Y., 1936, pp. 124. Price $1.50. 

A brief, scholarly discussion of the nature of history and _ pos- 
sibilities of keeping out of war, by one of America’s leading historians. 


O* THE RIM OF THE AByss. By James T. Shotwell. Macmillan, 


N. Y., 1936, pp. 235. Price $2.50. 

In which the Director of the Division of Economics and History, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, studies the international 
events of recent years with a view to help solve present problems. Dr. 
Shotwell is professor of history in Columbia University. , 


. ie PROMISE OF AMERICAN Poritics By T. V. Smith. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1936, pp. 290. Price $2.50. 

Dr. Smith, professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
examines the ethics and aims of Individualism, Liberalism, Fascism, 
Communism, Parliamentarianism, Americanism. <A candid, impersonal 
discussion by an authority of broad vision. 


NDUSTRIAL AMERICA: ITs Way or WorK AND THOUGHT. By 
I Arthur Pound. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1936, pp. 234. Price 
$2.50. 

A study of the policies, methods, production, and employee relations 
of twelve leading corporations. 


O UR TIMES: THE UNItTep States, 1900-1925. Vol. VI. The Twen- 
ties. By Mark Sullivan. Illustrated. Scribners, New York, 1935, 
pp. 674. Price $3.75. 

Last of a notable series, perhaps not the best. Largely devoted to 


President Warren G. Harding. 
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|e SocraL IpEAS or AMERICAN Epucators. By Merle Cuti. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part X. Scribners, 
N. Y., pp. 548. Price $3.00. 

A scholarly interpretation of the historical process of formal educa- 
tion in the United States. Begins with the colonial period and suc- 
cessively treats the ideals of the educational structure throughout 
American history. The author shows how in their social ideas Amer- 
ican educators, whether or not consciously, have been influenced by 
certain factors, such as the time and place in which they lived, the 
class to which they belonged, the current of ideas about them, and the 
social and economic tensions which touched their interests and roused 
their sympathies or antipathies. 


VERYMAN HIS OWN HISTORIAN: Essays on HISTORY AND 
iD Pouitics. By Carl L. Becker. F. 8S. Crofts and Co., N. Y., 1935, 
pp. 325. Price $2.50. 

A volume of delightful essays brought together by former students of 
Professor Becker. Gives a pleasing impression of a multifaceted mind. 
“Everyman His Own Historian”, the first essay in the series, is per- 
haps the most interesting of the twenty. Every essay shows the scholar, 
and likewise every essay shows the master of clear and fluent English, 
a combination of qualities that recommend the book to the general 
reader who is fond of good history. 


HE FounpiInc oF HaArvarD COLLEGE. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
T Illustrated. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1935, pp. 472. 
Price $5. 

The first of a series of tercentennary volumes by a son of Harvard. 

In ideas, learning and leadership Harvard belongs to America. Her 
sons are in every state. Michigan has a goodly number. But far 
outside of the circle of Harvard alumni, these volumes will be read 
with interest. 

This first volume deals with the Old World background and the 
early years of the college. It shows Harvard as the heir of a con- 
tinuous and cumulative progress that runs far back into the past of 
European cultures. It deals not alone with externals but with the 
ideals, the inner intangible forces which moved the founders. 

The style of the book is easy and clear, with here and there a bit of 
pleasing humor. The Series is supplementary of a symposium already 
published which carries the story forward from 1869. 
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ICHIGAN History StTortes. By Ethelyn Theresa Abbott. Hills- 
M. dale School Supply Co., Hillsdale, Michigan, 1986, pp. 95. 

A text book for the study of Michigan history in the elementary 
grades. Thirty-five short chapters, each from one to three pages, illus- 
trated. Vocabulary simplified by use of the Thorndike List of Words. 
Lesson helps with each chapter. Brief selected bibliography, for teach- 
ers. 


HE History oF THE FARRAND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. By 
T Agnes G. Deans and Anne L. Austin. Foreword by Annie W. Good- 
rich. Published at Detroit by the Alumnae Association, 1936. 

“No more timely and inspiring history of professional nursing could 
be written than that of the Farrand Training School for Nurses. Not 
only was this school one of the earliest to come into existence, but from 
its inception to the present, when for the moment its activities are 
quiescent, certain fundamental principles of professional education have 
been comprehended and, despite oft-times untoward circumstances, have 
been the motivating current of a notable achievement. If at times a 
foothold has been lost, we find it regained, and on a firmer, higher 
level than before.” 

These appealing lines from the Foreword speak for themselves as to 
the social significance of this project, founded as a memorial to Dr. 
David O. Farrand, as ‘a calling for women of culture and stability’, 
intelligent, educated, experienced and skilled. 

Opening with a brief background sketch of Detroit in the early days, 
of Harper Hospital and the School of Nursing, the story is continued 
with special chapters given to Principals of the Farrand Training 
School for Nurses,x—Emma A. Hodkinson, 1883-1885, Lystra E. Gretter, 
1889-1907, Mathild Krueger, 1907-1913, Emily A. McLaughlin 1913-1927, 
Mary S. Power 1927-1928, and June A. Ramsey 1929 forward. <A special 
chapter is given to the activities of the graduates of the School. Ap- 
pendices give considerable data relative to teachers and graduates, and a 
brief chronological history. The text is on heavy book-plate paper and 
is beautifully illustrated. 





